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ABSTRACT i J: • ■ : 1 . ■ 

Qnesti<»maires were sent to 244 English departaient 
chairmen in the public high schools of Michigan's six largest cities 
in this study, which (1) describes the content of the various book 
selection and book comfdaint, policies used by the departments; (2) 
compares the effects these policies have <mi the inhibition or 
resolution of censorship; and (3) provides a complete sample book 
selection and complaint policy modeled on the best dharacteristics of 
t^ policies examined for this study. ^Findings support -three 
hypotheses: that most English departments do not have a written 
policy explaining the procedures and criteria used to select books;, 
that most English departments do not have a written policy explaining 
the procedures used to acknowledge and resolve objections to books 
selected or recommended; and that English departments with npt written 
poli<qf are less successful in inhibiting or resolving censorship than 
English departments with: one or both of the written policies 
repoimeuded by the American library Association and^the Naticmal 
Council of Teachers 6f English. .App^ded are the questionnaire, 
policy statements, and model book selection and complaint policy. . 
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INTRODUCTION 



Statement of the Problem 

Censorship in schools' is a widespread problem; 
Teachers of English » librariansV and school administra- 
tors can.best serve studehts. literature, and the pro- 
fession today if they prepare now to face pressures 
sensibly, demonstrajting on the one hand a willingness to 
consider the merits of any complainjt and on the other 
the courage to defend their literature program with 
intelligence and vigor. The [National Council of 
Teachers of ^English (NOTE)] therefore recommends that 
every school undertake the following two-step program to 
protect the students '^jright to read |t<5* 

the e^stablishient of a coi^ 

consider book selection procedures and to screen 
complaintsi and ^ 

a vigorous p^npaign to establish a community 
atmosphere which local citizens may be enlisted 
to support the freadom to read.l 

The validity of the NOTE* s 1972 assertion that 
"ciBtnsorship in schools is a widespread problem" seems 
confirmed by studies conducted during the past decade. 
These studies, however, have little to offer persons looking 
for effective means of combatting censorship. Although at 
le^t ten investigators have sought tQ determine thr 
frequency and nature of censorship incidents, and at least 
two have described the book selection practices of teachers. 



%enneth L. Donelson, ed. , The Students* Right to 
Read (Urbana, Ill.t National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1972), p. 13. . . ^ 



no study has yet tested empirically the. effectiveness of the 
NOTE'S "two-step program to protect the students' right to 
read*?!. (1) establishing procedures both for selecting books 
and screening complaints' and (2) establishing a conkunity 
climate supportive of- the fi'eedom to read,. In this study, I 
will provide an empiricai test of the "first stepi more 
specifically, I will determine the effect varici^s -book 
selection and complaint screening procedures have on the . ^ 
inhibition or resolution of censorships • 

Definition of ' Terma 
Because the fbllowing key terms ai»e variously 
defined, I include a brief glossary at this point. 
r> !• fiensorghl^ is an* essentially negative act 

involyihg the use of nonprofessional r "-^eria . 

/'x ■ • ■ 

yahd procedures to suppress t proscribe, c-r 
repress books. 
2. Selection is an essentially positive act 

involving the 'use of p»rofessional criteria an.d 
procedures to adopt books. 
3« An ob.1ection is a complaint against a book's use 
or content, usually submitted with the intention 
of having the book removed from use. 
^* A censorsh ip incident is that event occasioned 

by the submission of an objection. 
5t A book selection policy is a written statement 
explaining the purpose, method, and criteria 



used to select books* 
6, A book complaint ■policy is a written statement 
explaining the procedures used to acknowledge 
a^d resolve objections to books selected. 

Pxirpose oir the Study 
The purposes of my study aret (1) to describe, the 
content of the various book selection and book complaint 
policies used by a selected sample of public high school 
English departments! (2) to compare the effects these 
policies have on the inhibition or resolution of censorshipi 
and (3) to provide a complete » sample book selection ^d 
complaint policy modeled on the best' characteristics of the 
policies examined during the writing of this study. 

Type' of Study 
Since no investigation has been conducted in this 
area» my study is both exploratory and descriptive. On the 
one handf I intend to discover the validity of some primary 
hypotheses and to provide information helpful in formulating 
hypotheses for more definitive investigations. On the other 
hand, I intend to describe the effect of written policies on 
the inhibition or resolution of censorship in a particular 
population at a particular tine and to offer a "model** 
selection and complaint policy for inspection. 

Limitations of the Study ' 
I limited" my method of collecting data to a 



questionnaire survey. Additionally» I limited the popu- 
lation and geographical scope of the survey to 224 English . 
department chairmen teaching in the puhlic high schools of 
Michigan's six largest cities and their metropolitan areas. 
Questionnaires were returned ^y 127 chairmen. My con- 
elusionst therefore* are based on the questionnaire 
responses of -"chese 127 chairmen. 

Method cf the Study 
The questionnaire was mailed on February 21 • 1970. 
It asked each of the 224 chairmen in the sample to send 
copies of (or to explain t if no Written copies existed) his 
department's book selection and book complaint policies* as 
wiell as to describe the censorship incidents encountered by 
his department during the preceding two and one-half school 
years. I later sent .a second letter of request^, attempting 
to retrieve copies of the written book selection policies 
from seventeen chairmen who indicated that their schools had 
such policies but who did not send them with the que^^tion- 
naire. 

The selection and complaint policies sent or 
explained in the 127 returned questionnaires were first' 
examined for their content and then studied in an effort to 
judge their effectiveness in inhibiting or resolving 
censorship. Additionally* the policies served to provide 
much of the material used in composing the "model" book 
selection and complaint policy presented on pages 120-142* 



Using 1;h« aaaple and pro3«dur«Q already described* I 
attenpted to validate three hypotheses* each derived fron 
the findings and suggestioiis contained ixi the literature 
reviewed in Chapter !• 

!• Most English departments do not have a written 

policy explaining the procedures and criteria- 

used to seleot books. 
2. Most English departments do not have a written 

policy explaining the procedures used to 

acknowledge and resolve objections to books 

selected or recommended. 
3« English departments with no written policy are 

less successful in inhibiting or resolving 

censorship than English departments with one or 

both of the written policies. 

Chaptez^Jc contains a review of the literature 
pertinent to this study. 

Chapter IZ contains an explanation of the design and 
procedures of the study. r - 

Chapter III contains a report of the findings. 

Chapter IV contains the conclusions reached through 
the testing of the hypotheses* recommendations based on the 
implications of the conclusions* and the "model" book 
selection and book complaint policy. 



I 



CHAPTER I 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

This chapter is divided into four sections. The 
first section contains a ^ summary of the major empirical^ 
studies on censorship and book selection in public schools 
and libraries s the sec end t a summary of the major ''right to 
read*' statements t the third # a^reyiew of the litera^ire on 
book selection policies t the fourjtht a review of the 
literature on book complaint policies. 



Reseatrch Studiiss 
Three studies of boblt selection practices and 
censorship in school and public libraries have been 
conducted. In the first of these Cl958)f Marjorie Fiske 
concluded that (1) librarians themselves are frequent 
censors*^ and (2) librarians think the use of a written book 
selection policy is ineffectual in preventing censorship 
incidents.^ 

As evidence ixi support of her first conclusion* 
Fiske cited statistical data gathered from interviews with 



^arjorie Fiske* Book Selection and Censorship 
(Berkeley! University of California Press* 1959}* p. 132. 

^Ibid .. p. 74 
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156 California high school and public librarians and forty- 
eight hi^ school administrators. First r she found that 
almost half (forty-two per. cent) of the objections to books 
in high school libraries originated from the librarians 
themselves t second* that twenty-nine per cent of the school 
librarians admitted avoiding" controversial material 
"habitually* and another twenty-nine per cent "sometimes** t 
and third t that school librarians # whatever the nature of the 
objectionff either remov&il or restricted somehow eighty-seven 
.per cent or the books objected to by high school adminis-, 
trators and teachers and forty-seven per cent of the books 
objected to by people outside the. school,^ 

Regarding book selection practices, Fiske discovered 
that "the most frequently discussed administrative aid for 
problems of controversiality is the written book selection 
policy."^ However, she also found that (1) "the methods of 
drawing up book selection policies vary"; (2) "there is 
little uniformity in what happens to policies after they 
have been completed" I (3) "aathough the majority of the 
institutions which have adopted them did so as a protective 
measure, two- thirds of [the] librarians have doubts about 
their usefulness"? and W "there is • . . disagreement 
about the degree of specificity which any kind of written 
policy should have,"^ Thus, Fiske was able to find little 

* • - 

^Ibid . . pp, 123-132, passim . 
^Ibid .. p, 7^. 
^Ibid .. pp, 75-76. 



•▼idence which* suggested that the use of a written book 
selection policy was effective in inhibiting censorship, 
Yett without a more thorough . investigation than Fiske's of 
the comparative effect selection policies of different 
quali'ty and content have on the incidence of censorship, 
this conclusion seems tentative, at best. . 

A second study Which concluded that librarians are 
ftequent censors was conducted by John Farley (1965)*^ 
Rpom the data collected in his interviews with fifty-four 
.head librarians in the same number of schools serving grades 
ten ttoough twelve in Nassau County, New York, Farley was 
able to distinguish two general kinds of censorships 
(1) involuntary censorship--''resulCing] from pressures 
imposed upon the librarians*— and (2) Voluntary 
censorship^-"perf ormed by the li^ra^ian on his own 
initiative and because of his own convictions."^ Of the 
two kinds, Farley discovered that "voluntary censorship'. . 
was more prevalent than Was involuntary censorship."-' His 
data showed that "a majority of the Nassau County high 
school librarians had had experience with censorship 
attempts «by members of the community, . • . [but] these 
attempts . • . had usually been ineffectual." Contrarily, 

^John J. Farley, "Book Censorship in the Senior High 
School Libraries of Nassau County, NtiW York,!* Dissertation 
Abstracts . XXV (1965) t 59^9. 

^Ibid., p. 59^8. 

^ISM.t P« 59^9. 
^Ibid.. p. 59W. 



however t he found that "all of the librarians performed some 
book censorship on occasionf** presumably effectual^ about 
thirty per cent of the librarians queried rarely censoredt 
but about ten per cent usually or habitually censored and 
sixty per cent were somewhere in between— neither did they 
rarely censor nor did they, usually censor. 

Although unable to find . agreement among, the ; 
librarians concerning exactly what books should be censored. 
Parley did find that all the librarians censored "the novel 
• seen as treating of sex too explicitly," "some types of sex 
education books," and "books thought of as attacks upon 
religion or upon the beliefs of one sect, or of books 
^considered as too sectarian." Moreover, a majority of the 
librarians censored "some art books containing pictures of 
nudes," some books in the general category of politics," 
and "books considered as extreme or one-sided treatments of 
communism or race."*^ 

Parley' also found that the most frequently cited 
reasons for the librarians* voluntary censorship were "the 
yo4th and immaturity of high school students" and the 
"belief that some kinds of reading can. have ill effects upon 
character^ and conduct."^ - 

A third study, complementing the findings of both 




^Ibid. 

^jEbid., p. 59^9. 

c 
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Parley and Piske regarding voluntary censorship, is Charles 
Busha's 1970 questionnaire survey of a random sample of 624 
Midwestern public librarians.^ Hi^urpose was to identify 
the "relationship between the librarians' intellectual 
freedom and censorship attitudes**^ 

Busha concluded from his findings that all the 
librarians* intellectual freedom scores indicated a very 
high degree of a^jreement with statements^ favoring intellec- 
tual freedom i but "a marked disparity existed between the 
attitudes of some librarians toward intellectual freedom as 
a concept and their attitudes toward censorship as an 
activi ty," His data showed that» in attitude, fourteen 
per cent of the librarians were predominately sympathetic 
toward censorship and kixty-f our* per cent were neither 
highly favorable nor unfavorable toward censorship,^ 

Busha* s findings, then, complement those of Farley 
and Fiske, Vfhile the latter present evidence indicating 
that a majority of librarians are censorial in practice, 
Busha presents evidence indicating that a considerable 
proportion of librarians are censorial in attitude. 

In addition to these studies concerned with censor- 
ship in public and school libraries, at least nine other . 

Charles H. Busha, "The Attitudes of Midwestern 
Public Librarians toward Intellectual Freedom and ' 
Censorship," Dissertation Abstracts . XXXII (1971)» 2718. 
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recent studies have focused on censorship and book selection 
in the public school English classrooms. Three of th^ese ^ 
studies are superf-icialt but nevertheless merit a brief 
summary. In onet the Utah Council of Teachers of English 
found that in 1962 thirty per cent of the seventy junior and 
senior high school English department chairmen in Utah 
responding to a questionnaire survey said that their schools 
had received objections to books t. most frequently from 
parents but also from administrators and community organi- 
zations.^ Another questionnaire survey--cohducted by Retha 
Poster in I966— revealed that (1) forty-one per cent 6f the. 
eighty-seven Arizona English teachers queried taught in 
schools which had experienced a censorship incident during 
19iS4'-1966, (2) twenty-five per cent taught in schools which 
had a written complaint policyt and (3) twenty-four per cent 
of th^ books objected to were removed from use.^ And* in 
1967 1 H. TV. Spetnagel found from his questionnaire survey 

■ - - ■ . - - 'r^% - „_ 

. - , w 

that thirty-six per cent of the ninety-eight Colorado 
English teachers in his sample taught in schools which had 



^Utah Council of Teachers of English, "Report of the 
Censorship Roundup Committee, '^ unpublished docunent in the 
files of the National Council of Teachers of English, cited 
in Nvla Herber Ahreng, "Censorship and the; Teacher of 
English I A Questionnaire Survey of Selected Sample of 
Sepbndary School Teachers of English" (unpublished Ed.D. 
dissertation. Teachers College, Columbia University, I965), 
p. 12. 

%tetha Foster, "Censorship and Arizona High 
Schools," Arizona English Bulletin . (May, 1966), cited in 
Kenneth L. Donelson, "Censorship and Arizona Schools 1 
1966-1968," Arizona English Bulletin . II, No. 2 (1969) t 30, 
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experienced a' censorship incident • 

J* 

Five other studies* however » are not so superficial* 
The common findings in these studies are presented in 
Table 1, following on pages fourteen and fifteen. 

Several generalizations can be drawn from Table 1*' 
but these generalizations must be tempered by the- fact that 
there exist among the studies variables which might well 
influence interpretation. First, the studies collectively 
span the years 196O-I968, -but three of the five studies span 
only two years within this period. Thus » the social and 
pedagogical factors which may have influenced, say, the 
reported number of incidents of censorship in Donelson's 
survey. covering the years 1966-1968 might not be the same- 
factors which influenced the reported number of incidents 
in Burr ess* survey covering the years 1960-1968, Second, " 
the scope of the samples varies greatly, from small and 
localized (e,g,, thirty-six English department chairmen in 
one countjfe of one state) to large and geographically 
widespread (e,g, 616 high school English teachers in - 
forty-nine states). Thus, factors peculiar to one group or 
geographical area might skew individual surveys , And § too , 
it must be recognized that the response of a person in a 
small sample carries more statistical weight them the 

^H, T. Spetnagel, "Censorship in Colorado! A Survey 
Report," ' Statement! The Journal of the Colorado Language 
Arts Society . (October. 1968). cited' in Kenneth "L. Dnnftlann, 
"Censorship and Arizona Schools 1 I966-I968," Arizona 
English Bulletin ; II, No. 2 (196?) , 30. 
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TABLE 1 
•SUlilMARY OF RESEARCH STUDIES 



*Lee A. Burress, Jr., "How Censorsh'ip Affects the 
School," v;isGonsin Council of Teachers of English. Special 
Bulletin No. 8. (October. 1963). bp. 1-2'^. passiiri .l^ 

^Nyla Herber Ahrens, "Censorship and the Teacher of 
English I A Questionnaire Survey of Selected Sample of 
Secondary School Teachers of English" (unpublished Ed.D. 
dissertation. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1965), 
pp. 1-130, passim . 

**Rozanne Ruth Knudson, "Censoi^ship in the English 
Programs of California's Junior Colleges" (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Stanford University, 19S7)» PP."l-200, passim . 

- • -^Ronald T. LaC.onte, "The Relationship between Book 
Selection Practices and Certain Controversial Elements of 
Literature in Bergen County, New Jersey Public Senior High 
School English Departments" (unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, 
Rutgers— The State Uhiv?rsi,ty, 196 7), pp. 1-158. - passim . 

''Kenneth L. Donelson, "Ciensorship and Arizona 
Schools! 1966-1968," Arizona English Bulletin . II, No. 2 
(1969), 28.H, passim .^" 
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response of a person in a large sanple. For instance* 
Donelson reported that thirty-three teachers in his sample 
of 168 experienced a censorship incident^ while Ahrens 
reported that more than twice as many* seventyeight* 
teachers in her sample of 6l6 experienced a censorship 
incident} yet* because of the difference in the size of 
their samples* Donelson ends up (as Table 1 shows) with the 
conclusion that twenty per cent of his sample experienced a 
censorship incident while Ahrens ends up with thirteen per 
cent. 

Because of these variables* tHen* generalizations 
must be considered sUspect. The collective data in Table 1 
do suggest* however* that (1) between eleven per cent and 
tWenty>two^|>er cent of English teachers have had some 
experience with censorship! (2} between four per cent and 
^twelve per cent of the books involved in censorship 
incidents' are actually removed t (3) between fourteen per 
cent and thirty per cent of the schools have a written book 
complaint policy t W the most frequent objectors^^ 
descending order* are parents* students and teachers* 
clergymen/religious groups* administrators* librarians* and 
organizations! and (5) the most frequent reasons* in 
descending order* cited for objecting to a book are 

, .. ^jaid.* p. 30. 
2 

Ahrens* "Censorship and the Teacher of English t A 
Questionnaire Survey of Selected Sample of Secondary School 
Teaichers of English*** p, 26. 
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langumge* sej^vulgarity/inmorality/tpceifie passages* 
rsligion* race* and polities* 

Bayond the eomon findings abova* tha fiva studias 
prasaht soaa intaraating and uniqua findinga. A auamari* 
2ation of thasa follows. 

Tha data racaivad by Ronald LaConta in his 
quastionnaira and intarviaw survay of thirty-six high 
school English dapartmant chairmvA in ona county of 
Haw Jarsay indicated that "thara wara no important diffar- 
ancas in tha mathods of salaction batwaan oontrovarsial and 
noncontrovarsial books thatj both wara likaly to ba 
cho&an by aithar a salaction conmittaa or a classroon 
taachar working with tha Oapartaant. Chaiman*"^ 

Howavar* to datarmina mora particularly tha 
relationship batwaan book salaction practices and certain 
controversial elements (language* sex» race* religioni and 
politics) in literature* laConte presented the chairmen with 
A questionnaire listing fifty book titles— twenty-five 
noneontroversial and twenty-five controversial (books which 
had been the objects of reported censorship incidents 
elsewhere)— and asked them to judge each as suitable for all 
twelfth graders* suitable for none* or suitable only for 
special groups. In addition* for each book marked 
"suitable for none*" the respondents were asked to indicate 

HaConta* "The Relationship between Book Selection 
Practices and Certain Controversial Elements of Literature 
in Bergen County* New Jersey Public Senior High School 
English Departments*" pp. 9*^95* 
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their reason for judgment (see Table 1), Tables 2 and J, 
following on pages nineteen and twen-^t list the chairmen's 
judgments of the controversial and noncontroversial books* 

From the chairmen's judgments of the suitability of 
controversial and noncontroversial books and from the 
additional findings that "twen'^-eight respondents 
[seventy-eight petr cent] reported voluntarily rejectinf: & 
book • • • because it was controversial [and] nineteen 
respondents [fifty- three per cent] reported refusing to 
allow a teacher to use a book because it^was controversial t** 
LaConte concluded that "there is a strong tendency among 
these Department Chairmen to reject controversi.al books for 
use in the classroom or to restrict their use to 
abov»»average students* However i Z<aConte also found that 
"Department Chairmen who had been involved in prior censor- 
ship incidents tended to restrict or reject fewer books than 
those who had not been involved in incidents • • • [and] 
Department Chairmen from schools having a written policy for 
handling objections to books restricted or rejected fewer 
controversial books than those from schools without a 
policy*"^ Apparently^ then^ experience with and preparation 
for handling objections lessen the individual chairman's 
unwillingness to use controversial books. 

Using a survey technique similar to XaConte's» 

^Ibid.. p. 155. 
^Ilii^M p. 153. 
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TABi r. i 

JinXSMBHT OF CONTROirERSIAL BOOKS 
(ADAPTED FROM UCON!?S*S TABLE)* 



Tltl« 

- 


suixaoia 
for All 


sui~aDia 
for Nona 


Sultabla 
ror Aoov««» 
Avaraga 

Only 




9 


10 


U 


A«droel«a and th« Lion 


22 


0 


12 




33 


0 


3 




26 


5 


5 


Th« Si« SkV 


14 


2 


6 




13 


8 


15 


yh« Canf rbury Talag 


17 


0 


19 


¥h« Catehftp in th« Rva 


11 


20 


5 




9 


Ik 


11 


A Farawall to Arms 


21 


3 


12 


Oon# with the Wind 


\c 
*p 


18 






•3 


c 


ft 

o 




3* 


z 


8 


9h# Jun^l# 


10 


W 


10 




1 < 

/*3 




if 


^mju& mmisivia& u Aa4K.VA 


z 




31 




3 


NatlxaJSon 


12 


9 


6 




22 


9 


5 


1212 


8 


3 


16 


Of HiMMt Bondaga 


25 


3 


8 


MicA and Man 


26 - 


1 


9 


^fim Ox*Bow Ineidant 


31 - 


1 


2 


9o Kill a Moekin«bird 


26 


6 


4 




19 


12 


2 


Tha Wall 


21 




4 



fjjjii., p. 98. 
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TABLE 3 

JTJOGMENT OF NONCONTROVERSIAL BOOKS 
(ADAPTED FROM LaCONTE'S TABLE)* 



Title 


Suitable 
for All 


* 

Suitable 
for None 


Suitable 
for Above- 
Average 
Only 


The Ambassadors 


10 


1 


22 


Cyrano de Bereerac 


31 


1 


3 


David COBDerfield 


26 


3 


5 


The EfiToist 


8 


4 


14 


Emerson Essavs 


20 


0 


16 


Ethan Frome 


3^ 


1 


3 


Everyman 


23 


2 


10 


The Forsyte Saca 


14 


2 


17 


Green Mans ions 


25 


3 


5 


Hamlet 


24 


0 


12 


The House of the Seven 








Gables 


29 


3 


4 


Lord Jim 


13 


1 


21 


Macbeth 


33 


0 


3 


Moby Dick 


15 


1 


20 


My Antonia 


33 


0 


3 


OediT>us " 


18 


1 


17 


The Old Man and the Sea 


32 


3 


1 


Frost Poems 


33 


2 


1 


Pride and Pre.iudice 


21 


2 


13 


The Return^ of the Native 


20 


2 


14 


The Rise of Silas LaDham 


16 


7 


10 


Robinson Crusoe 


18 


9 


8 


Poe Tales 


31 


3 


2 


Tono Bunffav 


14 


4 


1 


rfutherinff Heichts 


19 


6 


11 
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Rozaxme Knudson (196?) sent 160 California junior college 
English teachers a list of thirty books— *half controversial 
(books which had been objects of reported censorship 
incidents elsewhere )t half not— to determine the prevalence 
of voluntary censorship among these teachers*^ 

Regarding involuntary censorship t Knudson found that 
approximately thirteen per cent of the 14^5 respondents noted 
certain works on the list that their supervisors had told 
them not to require or recommend; fifty-five per cent noted 
works they believed they would not be allowed to riequire or 
recommend or that they knew too little about to judge; and 
f orty-eight per cent believed that they had unrestricted 
freedom in choosing works for their courses*^ 

Regarding voluntary censorship* Knudson "discovered 
that many teachers (79*3 per cent) in [her sample! exercise 
self -censorship (either because of anticipation of * trouble? 
or their own censorialness or both).**^ Consequently* as 
Knudson concludes* voluntary censorship apparently is 
prevalent among this sample of English teachers. 

Lee A. Burress* Jr. (1963) also found voluntary 
censorship prevalent in Wisconsin public high schools.^ 

^Knudson* "Censorship in English Programs of 
California's Junior Collegest" p. 190. 

^Ibid ,. pp. 192-193. 
^Ibid , . p. 196. 

'^Burresst "How Censorship Affects the School*" p. 2. 
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Although he offers no statistical evidence to support his 
eonelusion» Burress states. that the 606 questionnaires 
returned "by teachers and administrators indicated that ho 
relationship exists between censorship and the size of a 
school or between censorship and the location of a school in 
an urban* suburban* or rural area.-^ Yet» like LaConte and 
Knuds6n» he found that "there is much self-censorship 
Calthough]! how much ... is difficxxlt to measure."^ 

The information from the questionnadres also allowed 
him to draw an interesting profile of a censor at work. 
Characteristically f according to Burress t the censor 
(1) disregards or ignores the "judgments concerning the new 
books of each year and the relative worth of older books 
([which] are recorded in standard reference works and 
literary journals"; (2) abstains from a "reliance ... on 
professional standards of literary criticism"; (3) judges 
"a book based on a single episode or aspect* taken out of 
context"; (4-) objects •'to. the language" in a book; 
(5) objects to "the ideas contained in the books"; (6) tends 
to act with "hidden motives" (e.g.* "an attempt to annoy or 
to discredit a teacher for low marks given a student" ) ; and 
(7) exhibits an "unwillingness to act in public ways."-^ 

Burress found* too, that the nature of censorship is 

^Ibid . . p. 2. 
^Ibid., p. 6. 
^m^., pp. 3-5. 
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capricious I **Any book questioned by anyone becomes 
* controversial t* no matter what its merits or what the. lack 
of qualifications of the objector.*"'' Of the eighty books 
and seventeen periodicals cited by the respondents as having 
received objections during the period covered by the survey* 
Burress saysi 

With a few exceptions the list would make a relatively 
good one to recommend to high school juniors and 
seniors. • • • The frequency of citation of most of the 
titles or authors in standard works of reference is 
- evidence of the prudence of the high school libraries in 
stocking them, 2 

As examples of such works t Burress notes in an appendix that 
The Catcher in the Rve was objected to twenty-six times; 
198^^ . fifteen times i Brave New World , eight times > The 
Grapes of Wrath , three times; and Of Mice and Men , three 
times. ^ 

Nyla Herber Ahrens (1965) f too* found that most of 
the books involved in the censorship incidents cited by her 
samiple of 6l6 high school English teachers in forty-nine 
states appear in standard works of reference i "Almost 
two- thirds (65.5 per cent) of the 55 works appeared on at 
least one of the three basic book lists or buying guides for 
high school teachers and librarians 1 A Basic Book 
Collection for High Schools , published by the American 
Library Association; Standard Catalog for High School 




^Ibid .. p. 3. 
^Ibid . . pp. 17-20. 
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Libraries 1 published by the H. W, Wilson Company i and Books 

for You , from the National Council of Teachers of;^. English,"^ 

Furthermore, Ahrens found that most of the books 

(sixty per cent) were used in eleventh or twelfth grades,^ 

and most (sixty-eight per cent) were paperbacks;^ The books 

most frequently involved in censorship incidents were 

If 

American novels published since 19^0, J, D, Salinger's 
The Catcher in the Rye was cited most frequently, 
twenty-five times i 1984 . six times i Diarv of a Young Girl , 
fivectimesi and Brave Nev World . To Kill a Mockingbird , and 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn , four times each. The 
remaining forty-nine "objectionable" books were each cited 
once or twice. -5 About half of the books were used as 
required reading, while the other half divided about equally 
between recommended and free reading selections.^ 

Ahrens also found that, as a group, the teachers who 
had been involved in a censorship incident ("censorship" 
group) differed from the teachers who had not been involved 
in a censorship incident ("no 'censorship" group). Compared 

^Ahrens, '•Censorship and the Teacher of English i A 
Questionnaire Survey of Selected Sample of Secondary School 
Teachers of English," p. 69. 

^Ibid . . p. 78. 

^Ibid . . p. 76. 

^Jbid.. p. 69. 

^Ibid . . pp. 125-130, passim . 
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to the "no censorship** groupt the **eensorship** group tended 
to have more education and more recent education* more had 
majored in English > and more had received degrees from 
liberal arts colleges than from state or teachers colleges. 
• The ''censorship** group also was more apt to be teaching in 
the upper grades of high school* although having less 
teaching experience than those in the **no censorship** 
group. Moreover* > the "censorship** group more frequently 
than not described thonselves as "liberal*" but the 
communities in which thesL taught as either "middle-of-the- 
road" or "conservative."^ 

Contrary* however* to the conclusion reached by 
Burress that there is no relation between censorship and 
school size or location* Ahrens discovered that over half 
of the "censorship" group were employed in moderately large 
suburban commimities*^ with schools having two or three 
eurricular tracks serving a student population of 1*500 to 
3,500.3 

Additionally* Ahrens 's "censorship** group reported 
professional use of more literary material (literature 
anthology plus required* recommended* or student-selected 
supplementary books) than did the "no censorship" group* 

^Ibid . . pp. 27-39f passim . 
^Ibid .. p. 42. 
^Ibid .. p. 50. 
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who'vj^ended to use only a single literature anthology. 
Paradoxically t thoiigh, the. "censorship" group felt that they 
had less freedom in book selection than did those in the 
"no censorship* group. 

Along with Ahrens's studyt Donelson's (1968)^ and 
LaConte's (196?)^ also help to identify soiae of the charac- 
teristics which distinguish those frequently involved in 
censorship incidents from those not. Donelson found from 
his questionnaire survey of- 168 /rizona high school English 
te^hefs that the teacher most .commonly involved in censor- 
ship incidents is a female English major with a mastar's 
degree t between the ages of thirty-one and forty* who has 
taught ten years or more in schools with enrollments over - 
2t000, and who sees herself as more liberal than the 
community in which she teaches. LaContet imlike Donelson 
and Ahrens who identified the characteristics of those who 
were involved in censorship incidenxs, identified the char- 
acteristics of those who tended to censor. In brief* 
he found that those who tended to censor most frequently wer 
female chairmen who felt they had little administrative 

^Ibid . . p. 56. 
2lbid., p. 61. 

donelson* "Censorship and Arizona Schools t 1966- 
1968," p. 31. 

^aConte, "The Relationship between Book Selection 
Practices and Certain Controversial Elements of Literature 
in Bergen County, New Jersey Public Senior High School 
English Departments," pp. 141-1^2. 
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rasponsibilityt who taught foxir or mor« classes a dayt who 
had not been involved in a censorship incidentt whose school 
principal was responsible for ordering books t who chaired 
small departments in small schools in blue-collar areas # and 
whose schools did not have a written complaint policy* 

Interestingly t Oonelson's survey also reveals that 
many of the sane books cited in LaCohte'St Burress't and 
▲hrens's studies were involved in censorship incidents in 
Arizona. In allt Donelson reported that fifty-nine books 
were cited as those which fostered censorship incidents* 
The Catcher in the Rve . againt was the most frequently 
eitedy fifteen times t Brave New World , nine times t The Ox-Bow 
Incident, five times t To Kill a Mockinigbird and The Crucible , 
four times eachi and SO Q^eat American Short Stories . Diarv 
of a Young Girl. Black ^ Like Me. Catch-22. A Farewell to 
Arms . Hawaii . 1984 . and Tfte praoea of Wrath , each three, 
times. The remaining forty-six books were mentioned once or 
twice each.^ 

A final study t James Symula's (1969) t is quite 
unlike any other reviewed thus fart but important because it 
is the only one I know of which attests to the effectiveness 
of selection and complaint policies in preventing censor- 

^Donelson* "Censorship and Arizona Schools t I966- 
1968,* pp. 38-^1. 
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shlp.'^ However* the weakness of the study Is in its nethod 

of Tslidation. A.8 Symula explains i 

r 

The conclusions drawn from this study are not couched in 
statistics because censorship has an amorphousness about 
it which defies pemanent description. It is for this 
reason thatl^tt^e conclusions • • • will contain many of 
the writer '8'~6wn convictions* ^ 

To arrive at these conclusions* Symula devoted fully 
three-fourths of his study to a review of the critical 
literature on The Catcher in the Rve and J. D« Salinger* the 
literature dealing with cases of censorship of this one 
novel* and a single case study of one incident of censorship 
of The Catcher in the Rve . The final one-f ourth-4s devoted 
to a discussion of the conclusions about censorship problems 
that Symula has inferred from his review of this literature 
and the one ease study. 

Whether Symuia'a inferences and "convictions" are 

reliable is open to question* Nevertheless* Symula is the 

only researcher to present a zealous argument that schools 

shoxild develop and use formal* written book selection and 

complaint policies if they wish to.be successful in 

preventing censorship! 

The single most important fact brought out [in the 
literature and case study reviews] is how terribly 
unprepared many schools are to combat censorship* * * • 
The need here is obvious* Schools must develop sound 



James Symula* "Censorship of High School Literature! 
A Study of the Incidents of Censorphip Involving J. D. 
Salinger's The Catcher in the Rve " (unpublished £d*D. 
dissertation* State University of New York at Buffalo* 
1969) • p. 80* 

^Ibid*. p* 105. 
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book selection policies and formal procedures for 
handling complaints against books i and \antil this is 
done they will continue to be at the mercy of anyone 
who decides that he knows best the materials that should 
be included in the English curriculum.-'' 

The studies summarised above confirm« then* the 

validity of the NCTB statement that "censorship in schools 

is a widespread problem."^ However, except for Symula. no 

investigator has attempted to confirm the validity of the 

NOTE'S recommendation that "every school undertake the 

following ... to protect the students' .right to readi 

the establishment of a committee of teachers to consider 

book selection procedures and to screen complaints."^ 

Right to R ead Statements 
Two documents frequently cited in the literature on 
censorship are the NOTE'S "An Open Letter to the Oitixens of 
Q'^r> Oountry from the National Oouncil of Teachers of Englishi. 
The Right to Read"^ and the American Library Association's 
yraedom to Read Statement .^ Each asserts that the freedom to 
read and the freedom of access to books are basic to an 
enlightened, democratic society. Each, too, asserts that 

^Ibid .. pp. 79-80. 

^Donelson» T^e Student s* Right to Read, p. 13 . 
^ISlid. 

^Ibid .. pp. 6-12. 

Westchester Oonference of the American Library 
Association and the American Book Publishers Oouncil, 
Freedom to Read Statement (Ohicagoi American Library 
Association, May 25t 1953t revised January 28, 1972), 
pp. 1-3. 
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thttt freedoms nre threatened by the censor and must, 
therefore* be reaffimaed end defended. 



is clear. The Council's "An Open Letter to the Citisens of 
Our Country from the National Council of Teachers of English! 
The Right to Read" states, in partt 

The rifht to read* like all rights guaranteed or 
implied within our constitutional tradition, can be used 
wisely or foolishly. In many ways, education is an 
effort to improve the quality of choices. open to nan. 
But to deny th^ freedom of choice in fear that it may be 
unwisely use^t is to destroy the freedom itself. For 
this reason, we respect the right of individuals to be 
selective in their own reading. But for the same 
reason, we oppose aff orts of individuals or groups to 
limit the freadom of choice of others or to impose their 
own standards or tastes upon the community at large. 

The right of any individual not just to read but to 
read whatever he wants to read is basic to a democratic 
society. This right is based on an assumption that the 
educated and reading man possesses judgment and under- 
standing and can be trusted with the determination of 
his own actions. In effect, the reading man is freed 
from the bonds of discovering all things and all facts 
and all truths through his own direct experiences • for 
his reading allows him to meet people* debate philoso- 
phies* and experience events far beyond the narrow 
confines of his own existence.^ 

I infer from these statements that the NCTE defines 

censorship as the attempt to deny or limit one's freedom to 

read. The Council's resolve* therefore* is to protect "the 

right of individuals to be selective in their own reading."^ 

"An Open Letter to the Citizens of Our Country from the 

National Council of Teachers of English! The Right to Read" 

continues! 



The intent i>f the NCTE to protect the right to read 



^onelson* The Students* Right to Read , p. ?• 
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Zn stleeting books for reading by young people t 
Snglish teachers consider the contribution which each 
work may aake to the education of the reader* its 
aesthetic value* its honesty* its readability for a 
particular group of students* and its appeal to 
adolescents* English teachers* however* may use 
different works for different purposes* The criteria 
for choosing a work to be read by an entire class are 
somewhat different from the criteria f o^ choosing works 
to be read by snail groups* * * * 



.But the teacher selects books t he does not censor them* 
Selection implies that a teacher is ftee to choose this 
or that work* depending upon the purpose to be achieved 
and the student or class in question* but a book 
selected this year may be ignored next year* and ^the} 
reverse* Censorship implies that certain works are not 
open to selection* this year or any year* 



Moreover* the value and impact of any literary work must 
be examined as a whole and not in part— the impact of 
the entire work being more important than the words* 
phrases* or incidents out of which it is made* 



English teachers must, be free to employ books* classic 
or contemporary* which do not lie to the young about the 
perilous but wondrous times we live in* books which talk 
of the fears* hopes* joys* and frustrations people 
experience* books about people not only as they are but 
as they can be* English teachers forced through the 
pressures of censorship to use only Safe or antiseptic 
works are placed in the morally and intellectually 
untenable position of lying to their students about the 
nature and condition of mankind. 



What a young reader gets from any book depends both 
on the selection and on the reader himself* A teacher 
should choose books with an awareness of the student's 
interests* his reading ability* his mental and emotional 
maturity* and the values he may derive from the reading* 
A wide knowledge of many works* common sense* and 
professional dedication to students and to literature 
will guide the teacher in making his selections* The 
community that entrusts students to the care of an 
English teacher should also trust that teacher to 
exercise professional judgment in selecting or rfieom* 
mending books *l 

The essence* then* of "An Open Letter to the Citizens 



^liid,, pp* 7-9* 
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of Our Country from the National Council of Ttachors of 

Snslisht Tha Right to Raad" is that sinca eansorship daniaa 

tha asatntial democrat ie guarantee to the freedoa to read* 

Aaarican' comunitiae must jealously guard this freedom and 

reaffirm their trust in the "teacher to exercise professional 

judgment in selecting or recommending books. And the 

English teacher* in tum» must be guided in his selection by 

"a wide knowledge of many worka» coonion senie» and 

professional dedication to students and to literatxira***^ 

Like the NCTBt the American Library Association 

(kL%) is concerned that censorship threatens the democratic 

guarantee to the freedom to read* The opening paragraphs of 

the ALA* a Praadom to Read Statemen-^ declare i 

The freedom to read is essential to our democracy* It 
is continuously under attack. Private groups and public 
authorities in varloua parts of tha country are working 
to remove books from sale* to censor textbooks* to label 
"controversial** books* to distribute lists of "objec- 
tionable** books or authors* and to purge libraries* 
These actions apparently rise from a view that our 
national tradition of free expression is no longer 
valid t that censorship and suppression are needed to 
avoid the subversion of polities and the' corruption of 
morals* We* as citizens devoted to the use of books and 
as librarians and publishers responsible for dissemi- 
nating them* wish to assert the public interest in the 
preservation of the freedom to read* 

Wa are deeply concerned about these attempts at 
suppression* Most such attempts rest on a denial of the 
fundamental premise of democracy: that the ordinary 
citizen* by exercising his critical judgment* will 
accept the good and reject the bad* The censors* public 
and private* assume that they should determine what is 
good and what is bad for their fellow citizens* 

We trust Americans to recognize propaganda* and to 



^l]2j^** p* 9. 
^iSti^* 
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reject it. We do not believe they need the help of 
censors to assist then in this task. We do not believe 
they are prepared to sacrifice their heritage of a free 
press in order to be "protected** against what others 
think nay be bad for then. We believe they still favor 
free enterprise in ideas and expression.-'' 

The AIA*8 positiont then* is sinilar to that of the 

NOTE. Both agree that since the freedon to read is basic to 

a democratic society t it is the responsibility of the 

cititens of a democracy to oppose all efforts which deny or 

limit the freedon to read. And» too. while the NCTE's *'An 

Open Letter to the Citizens of Our Country from the National 

Council of Teachers of English i The Right to Read** affirms . 

the Council's trust in the teacher's right to select books 

for student usst the AIA*s Freedom to Read Statement affirms 

the Association's trust in the librarian's right lo select 

books I 

It is in the public interest for publishers and 
librarians to make available the widest diversity of 
views and expressions t including th^sd which are 
unorthodox or unpopular with the majority. 



It is the responsibility of publishers and 
librarians to give full meaning to the freedom to read 
by providing books that enrich the quality of thought 
and expression. 3y the exercise of this affirmative 
' responsibility t bookmen can demonstrate that the answer 
to a bad book is a good onct the answer to a bad idea is 
a good one.^ 

In sunt both the NOTE and the ALA agree that the 

public's right to read is a fundamental democratic guarantee 



Hrestchester Conference of the American Library 
Association and the American Book Publishers Council t 
jPreedom to Read Statement , p. 1. 

^ybid .. pp. 2-3. 
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and must be protected. To ensure such protection, the two 
professional organizations declare that the freedom to 
publish and to circulate books must be guarded and preserved 
teachers and librarians must be entrusted with the respon- 
sibility to judge and to select books for student use, and 
censorsnip— which denies or limits the freedoms of choice 
and access to books— must be opposed. 

Book Selection Policies 

Other than in Marjorie Fiske^s study (in which she 
concluded that **the most frequently discussed administrative 
aid for problems of conxroversiality is the written book 
selection policy [but that] librarians disagree as to the 
[policy s] efficacy**)^ and in James Symula*s study (in which 
he concluded that schools must develop sound book selection 
policies'* I have found no research study which has 
maintained that schools t in order to prevent censorship, 
should adopt written book selection policies. Nevertheless, 
while objective evidence to support the use of such a 
written policy is minimal, two national professional 
organizations— the NOTE and the ALA— strongly recommend that 
such a written policy be composed and used. 

The NOTE makes the following recommendation 
regarding written book selection policies! 

^Piske, Book Selection and Censorshix) , p. 74. 
2 

Symula, '^Censorship of High School Literatures A 
Study of the Incident?? of Censorship Involving J. D. 
Salinger* s The Catcher in the Rve .'' p. 80. 
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In each school the English department should develop 
its own statement explaining why literature is taught 
and how books are chosen for each class. This statement 
should be on file with the administration before any 
complaints are received.^ 

In justification of this recommendation^ the NOTE states i 

Freedom of inquiry is essential to education in a 
democracy. To establish conditions essential for 
fteedomt teachers and administrators need to follow 
procedures similar to those recommended here. Where 
schools resist-oanreas enable pressurest the cases are 
seldom publicized and students continue to read work? as 
they wish. The English teacher can be free to teach 
literature t and students can be free to read whatever 
they wish only if informed and vigilant groups # within 
the profession and withoutt unite in resisting unfair 
pressures # ^ 

Similarly* the ALA recommends that every school and 
public library formulate and use a written book selection 
policy t 

To combat censorship efforts from groups and 
individuals t every library should take certain measures 
to clarify policies and establish community relations. 
While these steps should be taken regardless of any 
attack or prospect of attackt they will provide a firm 
and clearly defined position if selection policies are 
challenged. As normal operating procedure # each library 
should! 

1. Maintain a definite materials selection policy . 
It should be in written form and approved by the 
board of trustees # the school board or other 
administrative authority. It should apply to all 
materials equally* . # .3 

While both the NOTE and the ALA recommend the 



adoption of a written policy» neither is very explicit about 



^Oonelsont The Students* Right to Read # p. 13* 
^Ibid.t p. 19. 

^American Library Associationt How Libraries Can 
Resist Censorship ( Chicago t American Library Associationt 
February 1, 1962t revised January 28, 1972)t p. 1. 
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what the policy ought to include. The NOTE, however, is 
relatively more comprehensive. It suggests that, at a 
minimum, the policy include statements explaining why 
literature is taught and by what standards it is chosen. 
' The ALA, on the other hand, suggests that the policy be 
written, approved by administrative authorities, and 
applicable to all materials in the library collection. 

Two affiliate groups of the ALA, however, do offer 
more comprehensive guides for the formulation of a written 
selection policy. One affiliate group, the American 
Association of School Librarians, offers the following 
g-ha-homftn-h —Polieies and Procedures f or Selection of School 
Library MaterialS" -as a guide i 

"The following statement of policy-making with 
regard to instructional materials selection for the 
school library media center is offered as a guide for 
the formulation of a policy. It, is believed that such a 
policy should be formally adopted by each school 
district as a basis for consistent excellence in choice 
'-t materials and as a dociament that can be presented to 
parents and other citizens for their further under- 
standing of the purposes and standards of selection of 
these materials. 

"Patterns of Policy Making 

"The governing body of a school is legally responsible 
for all matters relating to the operation of that 
school. It is recommended that assumption of responsi- 
bility and the delegation of the authority for the 
selection of instructional materials should be adopted 
by the legsOLly responsible body and then stated in a 
formal policy to the professionally trained personnel 
employed by the school. 

"Selection of Personnel 

"The responsibility for coordination of the 
selection of instructional materials for the school 
library media center should rest with the professionally 
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trained media personnel* Administration 9 faculty t 
students and parents should be involved in the selection 
process* Final decision on pi^rchases should rest with 
the professional personnel in accordance with the 
formally adopted policy* 

••Types of Materials Covered 

"Criteria for evaluation and selection of all types 
of instructional materials should be established* Such 
criteria should be available in written form. 

••Criteria of Selection 

••The primary objective of a school library is to 
implement, enrich and support the educational program of 
the school* Criteria for instructional materials 
selection should implement this basic objective* 

••Criteria for the selection of all instructional 
materials are both general, as found in the professional 
literature, and specific in terms of the needs of each 
school community. 

••General criteria are stated in terms of significant 
descriptors of the subject; integrity of treatment; and 
quality of the medium— style, clarity, originality, etc* 

••Specific criteria are determined by a study of the 
characteristics of the school's instructional program 
and the needs of students as affected by the community, 
as fcillowst 

••Needs of the individual school program 
a* Based on knowledge of the curriculum 
b* Based on requests from administrators and 
teachers 

••Needs of the individual student 

a* Based on knowledge of children and youth 
b* Based on requests by parents and students 

••Needs from these several sources will require a 
wide range of instructional materials for an acceptance 
level of quality, on all levels of difficulty, and with 
a diversity of appeal; and the presentation of different 
points of view— ethnic, religious, political and 
cultural. 
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"Selection Tools 

"Reputable* unbiased f. professionally prepared 
selection aids should be consxilted as guides."-^ 

The second affiliate group of the ALA to offer a 

comprehensive guide for the formulation of a written 

selection policy is the California Association of School 

librarians. The recommendation of this affiliate group 

follow i 

"Pwpose of a Materials Selection Policy 

"A writtent board-approved materials selection policy 
will! 

"Provide a statement of philosophy and objectives 
for the guidance of those involved in the procedures 
. for selection* 

"Define the role of those who share in the 
responsibility for the selection of instructional 
materials. 

"Outline the techniques for the application of the 
criteria* 

"Clarify for the community the philosophy and 
procedure used in evaluating and selecting 
instructional materials. 

"Provide a procedure for the consideration of 
objections to the use of particular materials in the 
educational program. 

"Development of a Materials Selection Policy 

"A materials selection policy should be formulated by 
representatives of all groups affected by its adoption i 

the library staff 

the audio-visual staff 

the teaching staff 

the curriculum staff 



•'•American Association of School Librarians f Policies 
and Procedures for Selection of Schcol Library Materials 
(Chicago! American Association of School Librarians t 
approved by the Board of Directors at the American Library 
Association Midwinter Conferencet ChicagOf 1970). 



I 
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the administrative staff 
the conuaunity 

"The materials selection policy should be adopted 
officially by the governing board. 

"The adopted policy should be communicated to all school 
personnel and to the community* 

"The adopted policy should be reviewed periodically i and 
revised if necessairy* 

"Content of a Materials Selection Policy 

"A materials selection policy should includes 

"A statement of the district's philosophy of 
materials selection such as is given in the 
School Library Bill of Rights of the American 
Association of School Librarians. 

"A statement that the governing board of the 
district is legally responsible for the selection of 
instructional materials i and detailing the 
delegation of this responsibility to appropriate 
certified personnel. 

"A statement of the criteria to be used in the 
evaluation of materials i including materials offered 
as gifts t and sponsored materials. 

"An outline of the procedures to be applied in the 
evaluation and selection of materials. 

"An outline of the procedures to be applied in 
considering objections to the use of particular 
materials in the instructional program. 

In summary » theni little objective evidence exists 

to suggest that a written book selection policy will help 

school districts I libraries, and English departments to 

Inhibit censorship; however, an ample amount of literature 



■""California Association of School Librarians, 
Instructional Materials t Selection Policies and Procedures 
(Daly City, Calif. » California Association of School 
Librarians, 1965), PP. 3-7. 



exists which reconmends that a written book selection policy 
be composed and used. And besides the recommendations 
published by the NCTEt the XLkt the American Association of 
School Librarians* and the California Association of School 
Librarians which describe in general the purposes* 
development t and content of a materials selection policy* 
literally dozens of other documents are available which 
include numerous examples of specific selection policies 
used by various schools and libraries. Not all can be 
•reviewed in detail heret but since two are especially 
helpful to those who are seeking models for their own school 
district's selection policy* I will summarize briefly their 
content. 

The first publication* Instructional Materials: 
Selection Polieies and Materials .^ includes numerous 
illustrative excerpts from selection policies used in 
California public schools and libraries* elementary through 
junior college. Included are fourteen examples of statements 
of philosophy and objectives* fourteen of legal responsi- 
bility and its delegation* twenty-eight of criteria for 
evaluation of materials* sixteen of procedures for 
evaluation and selection* and thirteen of consideration of 

objections to materials in use. The second publication* 

2 

Book Selection Policies in American Libraries , includes the 
^Ibid., pp. 1-61. 

^Calvin J. Boyer and Nancy L. Eaton* eds.* Book 
Selection Policies in American Libraries (Austin* Texas i 
Armadillo Press, 1971). PP. 1-222. 
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whole texts of thirty-one exemplary book selection 
policies— ten used by colleges and universities i fourteen by 
public libraries I and seven by elementary and secondary 
schools. 



Book Complaint Policies 
Although AhrenSt BurresSt Donelsont and LaConte 
found that between fowteen per cent and thirty per cent of 
the schools they surveyed had written book complaint policies 
(see Table 1» page 15 )t none offered any information about 
the effects of these policies on the incidence of censor- 
ship. Thust as I found in my investigation of the litera- 
twe on written book selection policies* the literature on 
written book complaint policies offers little objective 
evidence to suggest that such a policy inhibits censorship* 
Nevertheless* the NCTE and the ALA strongly recommend that 
such a written policy be composed and used* 

The NCTE makes the following recommendations about 
procedures to be followed when a complaint is received i 

If the complainant telephones* listen courteously 
and refer him to the teacher involved* That teacher 
should be the first person to discuss the book with the 
person objecting to its use* . 

If the complainant is not satisfied* invite him to 
file his complaint in writing* but make no commitments* 
admissions of guilt* or threats* Indicate that a form 
for the complaint will be sent to him* 

If the complainant writes* contact the teacher 
involved and lest that teacher call the complainant* * * * 
If the complainant is not satisfied* invite him to file 
his complaint in writing on a form to be sent to 
him* * * *-'- 



^onelson* The Students' Right to Read , pp* 16-17* 



The advantage of such a standardized procedure » according to 
the NOTE, jls that it 

, , C»ill take the sting from the first outburst of 
criticism. When the responsible objector learns that he 
will be given a fair hearing through following the 
proper channels, he is more likely to be satisfied. The 
idle censor, on the other hand, may well be discouraged 
from taking further action. 

Although there may be more hope than certainty in 
the note's claim that their procedure will appeal to "the 
responsible objector* and discourage "the idle censor," the 
recommended procedure of having the objector file his 
complaint in writing is likely to "take the sting from the 
first outburst of criticism." The form the NOTE recommends 
be used— "Citizen's Request for Reconsideration of a Work"^-. 
asks the objector to reflect seriously on a number of issues 
concerning the book and his objectioni it asks him, in 
effect, to evaluate the book with reason and insight. 

Once the complainant completes the form and submits 
it to the proper school authority, the NOTE recommends the 
following procedure ensue i 

The committee reviewing complaints should be 
available on short notice to consider the completed 
"Citizen's Request for Reconsideration of a Work" and to 
call in the complainant and the teacher involved for a 
conference. Members of the committee should have 
reevaluated the work in advance of the meeting, and the 
group should be prepared to explain its findings. 
Membership of the committee should ordinarily include an 
administrator, the English department chairman, and at 



hbid .. p. 17. 

^Ibid . . p. 18, a copy of "Citizen's Request for 
Reconsideration of a Work" is included in Appendix A, p. Ikk, 
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least two classroom teachers of English, But the 
department might consider the advisability of including 
members from the community and the local or state NOTE 
affiliate. As a matter of course, recommendations from 
the committee would be forwarded to the superintendent, 
who would in turn submit them to the board of education, 
the legally constituted authority in the school. 

The ALA recommends similar but less detailed 
procedures t 

To combat censorship efforts from groups and 
individuals, every library should take certain measures 
to clarify policies and establish community relations. 
While these steps should be taken re'gardless of any 
attack or prospect of attack, they will provide a firm 
and clearly defined position if selection policies s£l 
challenged. As normal operating procedure, each library 
should! 

* * 2,' Maintain* a* cieariv* defined met hod for handling 
complaints . Basic requirements should be that the 
complaint be filed in writing and the complainant be 
properly identified before his request is considered. 
Action should be deferred until full consideration 
by appropriate administrative authority.* 

Additionally, the American Association of School 

Librarians states that one responsibility of the school 

library ist 

To provide a written statement, approved by the local. 
Boards cf Education, of the procedures for meeting the 
challenge of censorship of materials in school library 
media centers. 3 

And the California Association of School Librarians suggests 
that "a materials selection policy should include ... an 



^Ibid .. pp. 17-18. 

^American Library Association Council, How Libraries 
Can Resist Censorship , p. 1. 

^American Association of School Librarians, School 
Library Bill of Rights for School Librar y Media Programs 
(Chicago I American Library Association, approved by American 
Association of School Librarians Board of Directors, June, 
1969). 



outline of the procedures to be applied in considering 
objections to the use of particular materials in the 
instructional program." 

Besides the recommendations of the NCTE» the AU» 
the American Association of School Librarians, and the 
California Association of School Librarians which describe 
only generally the purpose and content of a complaint 
policy* there is an abundance of available publications 
which include examples of specific policies used by various 
schools and libraries. Two of these publications are 
especially helpful to those who are seeking models for their 
own school district's complaint policy^- the same two I 
mentioned earlier (page ^0) as helpful aids in composing a 
book selection policy i X»«'*^°''^^°»^^ Materialai Selection 
Polieieg and Materials ^ and Book Selec-^ion Policies in 
A|»ftriean Libraries. 3 

However* a plethora of recommendations and sample 
policies notwithstanding, none of the literature I reviewed 



gives any reliable ' evidence that a written book complaint 
policy (or, as mentioned earlier, a written book selection 
policy) helps to inhibit or resolve censorship. 

^California Association of School Librarians, 
Inatructional Material s i Selection Policies and Materials. 

p. 7. 



3Boyer and Eaton, Book Selection Policies in 
/American Libraries , pp. 1-222. 




CHAPTER II 



PROCEDURES 

"pfy . Dtjai^of the Study 

The major purpose of this study is to determine the 
comparative effectiveness of various book selection and book 
complaint policies used by a selected sample of public high 
school English departments on the inhibition or resolution 
of censorship. Toward this end* I used a three-stage 
process of investigation. 

The first stage consisted of locating and identi- 
fying the nature of various high school book selection 
policies* book complaint policies* and censorship incidents. 
I did this through a questionnaire survey* one which asked a 
selected sample of 224 public high schc English department 
chairmen in Michigan to send copies of (or to explain 
briefly* if no written policy were used) their book selection 
an'' book complaint policies and to describe briefly any 
censorship incident encountered during the school years 
1967-1968* 1968-1969* and the first half of 1969-1970. 

Since such information was all I needed to 
accommodate the'limi-ted purpose of this study* I felt that 
the questionnaire survey was the most efficient and 
profitable method of retrieving the information. The 
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likelihood that additional survey aothods (o.g.* personal 
intsrviews or cast studies of particular censorship 
incidents) would yield significant inforaation not provided 
by the questionnaire seeaed remote. Additionally» as the 
review of literature in Chapter I reveals, questionnaire 
surveys were used widely and successfully in earlier 
empirical studies of censorship and book selection 
practicesi therefore, I felt a questionnaire survey would 
serve ny purpose successfully as well* 

The second stage of the investigation consisted of a 
simple numerical tabulation of the questionnaire responses. 
Its purpose was to reveal the number of schools with and 
without written policies and the number of schools with and 
without encounters with censorship incidents. 

The third stage consisted of an analysis of the 
various policies and an examination of the censorship 
incidents. In this stage the purpose was» first, to compare 
the content and quality of the various policies and, second, 
to determine the comparative success or failure of these 
policiles in inhibiting or resolving censorship. 

The remaining part of this chapter explains in 
greater detail the procediures used in each of these three 
stages. 

queetionnaire Survey 
Selecting the Sample 
The sample chosen to receive the questionnaire was 
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■•ltet«d by a process of slimination from ths unisrerse of 
English teachers* I can claim no scientific precision for 
this selection method, nor da I offer any apologies for the 
relatively small number finally selected— 22^. For, as 
chance end the mythical law of averages would have it, the 
sample turned out to be a fairly representative cross section 
of teachers, schools, and communities that exist in the 
larger universal population. And, accidentally or not, the 
sample served the purpose for which it was intended} it ^ 
provided a fair representation of various book selection 
policies, book complaint policies, and censorship incidents 
in Michigan public high school English departments. 

The first decision to be made was who, of all the 
English teachers, should be queried. With a minimum of 
pondering, I decided that the questionnaire should b« «ent 
only to English department chairmen. I assumed that they, 
of all English teachers, were likely to be most familiar 
with their schools • book selection and book complaint 
policies, as well *8 the manner in which censorship incidents 
had been handled in their schools during the two and ont-half 
years covered by the survey. Additionally, I assumed that 
the chairmen were experienced teachers of Eraglish, not 
likely to be new to their schools or unfamiliar with the 
literature taught therein. And lastly, I assumod that their 
responses would be more representative of the school 
districts* persuasion on book selection and censorship than 
would any response from a teacher further removed from che 



administrative hierarchy. 

The second decision involved the choice of the kind 
of school to be studied. This decision was simple. As 
illustrated in the review of censorship studies in Chapter I, 
previous, research has shown that the primary arena for 
censorship bouts is in the public high schools. PubliiJ high 
schools, therefore, were chosen as the most -cpropriate kind 
to be studied. 

The next decision concerned the location of the 
.schools to be surveyed. I settled ultimately on a plan of 
geography which included Michigan's six largest cities and 
their metropolitan areas. I assumed that this selection of 
cities would provide a sufficient number of schools which, 
by chance, would in turn provide a sufficient number of 
censorship incidents, book selection policies, and book 
complaint policies worth study. 

Michigan's six largest cities, according to the 1970 
Census Bureau figures, are Detroit, Grand Rapids, Flint, 
Lansing, Saginaw, and Kalamazoo. (The cities of Livonia, 
Dearborn, Royal Oak, St. Clair Shores, Ann Arbor, Warren, 
and Westland are each larger than Kalamazoo but are 
incorporated in the metropolitan area of Detroit and 
consequently are not included separately as part of the list 
of the six largest cities.)^ The metropolitan areas of these 

George E. Delury, ed., 197? Editioni The World 
Almanac and Book of Facts (New Yorki Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, Inc., 1972;, pp. I68-I69. 
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six cities were identified by the maps of telephone service 
areas provided in the first pages of the current telephone 
directories of these six cities. In a few instances, 
however, I extended these areas to include outlying rural 
towns in an effort to include other than simply urban and 
suburban localities in the sample. 

I then consulted a booklet entitled Michigan 
Accredited Schools. 1969-1970 ^ and found the names of all 
the accredited public high schools in these six cities and 
•their melxopolitan areas. The number of schools amounted to 
22^. Had I included all the Detroit city high schools the 
number in the sa^nple would have been increased by twenty. 
But, since the book selection procedure in the Detroit city 
school system is largely an administrative fxinction of a 
board of education committee and does not vary among 
schools,. I surveyed just two schools t expecting at least one 
to respond. (One did.) All the public high schools in all 
the other cities, however, were included in the sample. 

Description of the Sample 
Composing the sample were 22^ English department 
chairmen who taught in the public high schools of SUchigan's 
six largest cities and their metropolitan areas. According 
to the enrollment figures printed in the boolclet Michigan 
Accredited Schools. 1969-1970 . 108 schools were Class A 

bureau of School Services, Michigan Accredited 
Schools. 1969-1970 (Ann Arbor, Mich.i Bureau of School 
Services, 1970), pp. 1-12. 
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(1,200 or more students), eighty-one schools were Class B 
(550 to 1,199 students), thirty-four schools were Class C 
(300 ^to 499 students), and one school was Class D (less than 
300 students). The smallest school surveyed had a 1969-1970 
student enrollment of 214 j the largest, a student enrollment 
of 3,255»^ ^- 

Construction of the Questionnaire 
I inspected questionnaires used by other investi- 
gators to survey censorship incidents and book selection 
practices but found that they did not contain questions 
which led to an identification of the content and quality of 
book selection and complaint policies, I therefore designed 
my own questionnaire.*^ 

Since I desired little information from the 
chairmen, my questionnaire was comparatively short. Only 
three items were considered essential! (1) the nature of 
the schools* book selection policies, (2) the nature of the 
schools* book complaint policies, and (3) the nature of the 
schools' encounters with censorship incidents during the 
school years 1967-1968, 1968-1969i and the first half of 
1969-1970, Therefore, using as few questions as possible 
without sacrificing adequate coverage, I devised a one-page, 
ten-item questionnaire, I conjectured that such brevity had 
the favorable attribute of allowing the questionnaire to be 

^ Ibid . . pp. 1-12, £^im» 

copy is included in Appendix B, pp. 149-150.' 
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completed quickly and sitaply, thereby encouraging a greater 
percentage of response than would the longer instruments 
used previously by others* 

A pilot study using this questionnaire was 
subsequently conducted. Ten experienced public high school 
teachers of English in five different schools were asked to 
complete the questionnaire and, in the process, to make any 
suggestions they felt would improve it. Apparently the 
teachers were satisfied with the questionnaire, for only 
minor changes in the wording of two questions resulted from 
their comments. Then, with these word changes made, the 
questionnaire was given to Dr. Murray Clemens Johnson, 
Professor of Education and Chairman of the Committee on 
Educational Research in the School of Education in the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Johnson, too, appeared 
satisfied with the intent and substance of the questionnaire, 
but advised that a single, open-ended question be added that 
would allow the respondent to expand or clarify any answer 
on the^questionnaire. 

The final questionnaire, then, did not differ 
greatly from that used in the pilot study; minor word 
changes in two questions and the addition of one open-ended 
question were the only alterations. 

Description of the Questionnaire 
The first question asked, "Does your English 
department or school have a written book selection policy or 
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procedure explaining how books are selected for student 
use?" If the chairman responded "yest" he was asked to 
include a copy of this policy when returning the question- 
naire. If he responded "no," he was requested to answer 
item two I "If your English department or school has no 
written policy or procedure, please explain briefly how you 
or any member of your department would select books for 
student use." Question three then askedf "Does your English 
department or school have a written policy or procedure for 
handling complaints about the books selected?" If the . 
response was "yes»" the chairman was asked to include a copy 
when returning the questionnaire. If the answer was "no»" 
the chairman was requested to answer item fouri "If your 
English department or school has no written book complaint 
policy* please explain briefly how you or any member of your 
department would handle a complaint." 

Obtaining the responses to these four items was 

necessary in order to accomplish two of the purposes of this 

study I (1) to describe the content of the various book 

selection and book complaint policies used by this sample and 
(2) to analyze the effect these various selection and 
complaint policies have on the inhibition or resolution of 
censorship. 

The fifth question asked, "During the past two 
and one-half years has anyone objected to or asked for the 
removal of a book an English teacher has used in class or 
recommended to a student?" If the chairman responded 
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negatively to question fivet he had completed the question- 
naire. An affirmative answer t however t invited the 
chairman to answer five more questions t all dealing with the 
book(s) cited as "ohjectionable." Question six asked, "If 
you answered *yes' to the above question* which book 
received an objection?" Question seven asked, "What was the 
objection, and who (i.e., parent, teacher, etc.) initiated 
the objection?" Question eight asked, "How was the book 
being used [required, recommended, free reading, or other] 
when it received-the-ob-ject-ii>n?" — — — 

In asking questions six, seven, and eight the intent 
was not simply to accumulate a long list of objections and 
construe them as instances of censorship. Rather, I hoped 
to locate the sources and identify the nature of all the 
objections, objections which did result or conceivably 
might have resulted in the removal of a book. 

More reliable evidence of actual censorship was 
obtained from the chairmen's responses to questions nine and 
ten. Question nine asked, "What happened td the book 
[retained for use, removed from use, or other] after the 
objection was resolved?" If retained, the book could not be 
said to have been censored, even though the attempt had been 
made. On the other hand, if removed, I determined the book 
had been censored. (I trusted that the teacher[s] concerned 
with the selection of the book had used professional 
criteria when deciding upon its adoption for student use and 
that the removal of the book necessarily, then, had to 
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involve the use of nonprofessional criteria. ) Such 
information was important. Because this study would analyze 
the effects of various selection and complaint policies on 
the inhibition or resolution of censorshipi actual instances 
of books being removed had to be isolated from mere 
objections to books. Question ten asked » "How serious 
a problem [very serious i serious i not very serious i not at 
all serious] did the objection pose for your department?** 
Ideally, I wanted the information from questions nine and 
ten to help me to identify which schools were aided or 
hindered by their particular policies in resolving their 
censorship incidents. 

Item eleven— **If you would like to make any 
comments clarifying or expanding your responses, include 
them on the back of this page."— was simply an attempt to 
encourage a response to any matter the chairman felt was 
not sufficiently covered in his other responses to the 
questionnaire. 

Sending the Questionnaire 

On February 21, 1970, I mailed the questionnaire to 
the 22^ English department chairmen comprising the initial 
sample. One hundred and twenty-seven chairmen returned 
completed questionnaires. 

I later sent a second letter of request to seventeen 
of the 127 chairmen who returned the questionnaire, 
attempting to collect copies of the written book selection 
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policies these seventeen chairmen indicated their schools 
had T)ut did not send. Twelve chairmen responded to this 
second letterj five returned copies of their schools^ 
policies, and, for various reasons, seven did not. 

queationnaire Response Tabulation 
Since the questionnaires to be tabulated werp 
relatively few, short, and uncomplicated, tl:: x-esponses were 
sorted and counted by hand. 

The first step in the tabulation involved counting 
only the responses to questions one through five, by which I 
was able to identify and compare the number of schools with 
and without written book selection policies, written book 
complaint policies, and objections to books. 

The second step involved counting the responses to 
questions six through ten, using-cnly those questionnaires 
which contained an affirmative response to question five 
indicating that an objection had been lodged against a book. 
I thereby was able to identify the titles and authors of the 
books objected to; the nature of the objectioni the objector i 
whether the book was required, recommended, free reading, or 
other I whether the book was retained or removed from usei and 
whether the objection posed a very~serious, serious, not very 
serious, or not at all serious problem for the particular 
English department. 

The final step involved a comparative analysis of 
the policies* respective content and quality, as well as the 
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policies* effects on the inhibition or resolution of 
censorship. Information about the written policies was 
obtained from copies of those policies sent to me by the 
chairmen responding affirmatively to questions one and three 
of the questionnaire! information about the selection and 
complaint procedures used in schools without written 
policies was obtained from the responses to questions two 
and four of the questionnaire. 

hypotheses 

As mentioned in the Introduction, I sought to 
validate three hypotheses in this study, all three derived 
from the literatiire reviewed in Chapter I. 

1, Most English departments do not have a written 
policy, explaining the procedures and criteria 
used to select books. 

2, Most English departments do not have a written 
policy explaining the procedures used to 
acknowledge and resolve objections to books 
selected or recommended. 

3, English departments with no written policy are 
less successfi '" in inhibiting or resolving 
censorship thaii English departments with one or 
both of the written policies. 



CHAPTER III 
FINDINGS 

This chapter is divided into four sections • The 
first section contains a sunnnary of the questionnaire 
responses I the second t a description of the book selection 
an^ book complaint policies used by the schools in the 
sample I the third t a quantitative analysis of the effect of 
the written policies on the inhibition or resolution of 
censorshipi and the fourtht a qualitative analysis of the 
effect of the written policies on the inhibition or 
resolution of censorship* 

Section li Questionnaire ResT)onses 
Table k presents the distribution of responses to 
questions one, three, and five, answered by all the 12? 
chairmen who returned a questionnaire. (Responses to 
questions two and four are not included in Table k since 
these responses were relatively lengthy explanations of 
selection and complaint procedures used in schools not 
having written policies. The responses to questions two and 
four are presented in Section 2 of this chapter. ) As Table 4 
illustrates, 103 of 12? chairmen reported that their 
departments or schools did not have a written book selection 
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policy, and seventy-eight of 127 reported that their 
departments or schools did not have a written book complaint 
policy. Nearly the same number 'of chairmen* howevert 
reported having received objections as reported having not 
received objections. 

TABLE k 



CHAIRMEN'S RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
ITEMS ONE, THREE, AND FIVE 







Response 




Questionnaire Items 


Yes 


No 


1. 


Does your English department 
or school have a written 
policy or procedure explaining 
how books are selected for 
student use? 


24 (18.95S) 


103 (81.1J5) 


2. 


Does your English department 
or school have a written 
policy or procedure for 
handling complaints about the 
books selected? 


49 (38.6^) 


78 (61 M) 


3. 


During the past two and 
one-half years has anyone 
objected to or asked for the 
removal of a book an English 
teacher has used in class or 
recommended to a student? 


64 (50.4^) 


63 (49.6^) 



When comparing, by size, those schools with and 
without written policies and objections and removals, the 
data reveal that the larger the school the more likely the 
chance that it will have a written book selection policy, a 
written book complaint policy, and objections to books. As 
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Table 5, page 60, shows t proportionately more Class A 
schools have written policies and proportionately more have 
received objections than Class B or C schools. The data 
show, on the other hand, that the smaller the school the 
more likely the chance that it will have no written policy 
and will remove from use an "objectionable" bookt Table 5 
shows that proportionately more Class C schools have neither 
written policy and proportionately more have removed 
"objectionable" books than Class B or A schools. 

Questions six through ten on the questionnaire were 
answered only by those sixty- four chairmen who responded 
affirmatively that their schools had received an objection 
to a book. (The other sixty- three chairmen were told that 
they had completed the questionnaire by responding to 
question five with a negative answer. ) A cabulation of the 
chairmen's responses to these questions appears in Table 6, 
following on pages 61 through 72, which lists alphabetically 
the titles of all the "objectionable" books mentioned by the 
respondents, as well as information about the identity of 
the objector, the nature of the objection, how the book was 
being used, whether the book was retained for use or 
removed from use, and how serious a problem the objection 
posed for the individual department. 

As Table 6 reveals, forty-six different books, in 
ninety-nine separate instances, were found "objectionable." 
Of theset The Catcher in the Rye was by far the most 
frequent target t it was objected to twenty-eight times. The 
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TABLB 6 

CBAZRK^'S a£SPOHSSS TO QUEST lOSNUfiE HEMS 
SIX, SSVSH, EIGHI, NZHE IND lEH 



"Objtotionablt" Book 


Objection 




Objector 


- 


1. Airport 


a* 


Sex 


a. 


t 




2. llsiers Hotel 
Incident* Ibe 


a.. 




a. 


Parent 




3. Black Boy 


a* 


Obscenity 


a. 


Parent 






b. 


Obscenity 


b. 


Parent * 

student 






e« 


Race 


c. 


Parent 




4. Black Like Me 


a* 


Language 


a* 


7 






b. 


Racism 


b. 


Parent 






c. 


Racism 


c. 


Parent 




^. Boston Straneler. 
The 


a* 


Language 


a. 


Parent 




6. Brave Hew World 


a. 


Obscene 


a. 


Parent 






b« 


? 


b. 


Parent 






o« 


Unfit for 
students 


0. 


Parent 






d. 


Sex 




Parent 






• • 


Hature of 

book 


e. 


Minister 






f. 


t 


f. 


Parent 






6* 


Sex 


e« 


Parent 




7. Catcher in the 
H7e. The 


a. 

b. 


Language 
Language 


a. 

b. 


Parent 
Parent 
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TABLE 6—Coiitiimed 



How Used 


Row Resolyed 


How Serious 


ft* KeQUirea 


a* Aexainea 


a* Hot very serious 


Rfqulred 


a. Retained 


a. Hot at all serious 


&• jrrse 

b. Required 

c. Required 


a* icebainea 

b. Retained 

c. Removed 


&• ilOw V ftxx serxous 
Not very serious 

c« Serious 


a. Reconmended 

b. Required 

c. Required 


a. Retained 

b. Retained 
c« Retained 


a. Not at all serious 
b t Serious 

0.' Not at all serious 


a. Free 


a. Retained 


a. . Not at all serious 


a. Required 

h Tl^#^mnfii Ami All 

c. Recommended 

d. Required 
e« Required 

f. Required 

g. Required 


a. Retained 

D • AO wfliXlLCU 

c. Retained 

d. Retained 

e. Retained 

f. Retained 
g« Retained 


a» Not at all serious 

c. Not at all serious 

d. Not at all serious 
e* Not at all serious 

f • Not very serious 
g. Not at all serious 


a. Required 
b« Recommended 


a* Retained 
b« RemoTed 


a« Not Yery serious 
!)• Not very serious 
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lABLE 6— Continued 



''Objectionable'* Book 


Objection 


Objector 




c. 


Language 


e* 


7 






Language 


d. 


Parent 






Language 


e. 


Parent 








■f _ 


jk of w 


• 


&• 




&• 


OA VIA l# 




• 




h. 


Parent 




1. 


Lanfirtiftflte 


1. 
A • 


Parent 




J • 


w I/O 




X^OA VXAI# y 

teacher* -i- 

Ill All A O l#VJk 




V. 

i — 


- obscene 




Parent 


- 


1. 


Language 


1. 


Parent 










Prlnelnal 




fi * 






Parenii 




w • 




w • 


X^OA ^AA l# 






W VO WwUw 


if* 


Parent 






iieUgUBlge 


<!• 


JTcUL UlA l# 










Jk 04» wAA l# 


• 


8» 


Language 


s* 


ifarenw ▼ 
priest 




t. 


Language 


t. 


Parent 




U. 


Language 


u. 


Parent 




T. 


iirty 


T. 


Principal 




V. 


? 


¥• 


Parent 




X. 


Language 


X. 


Parent 




y- 


Language 


7» 


Parent 
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TABLE 6— Continued 



How Used 


How Resolved 


How Serious 


c. 


Recommexided 


c. 


Retained 


c. 


Hot at all serious 


d. 


Free 


d. 


Removed 


d. 


Hot very serious 


e. 


Free 


e. 


Removed 


e. 


Serious 


f. 


Required 


f. 


Removed 


f. 


Very serious 


g* 


Recommeiided 


8* 


Retained 


g* 


Hot very serious 


h. 


Req^uired 


h. 


Retained 


h. 


Serious 


1. 


Req^uired 


1. 


Retained 


1. 


Hot at all serious 


j. 


Reconuaended 


^ 


Retained 


^ 


Serious 


k. 


Re<iuired 




Retained 


k. 


Hot very serious 


1. 


Required 


1. 


Retained 


1. 


Very serious 


»• 


Required 


m. 


Retained 


m. 


Hot at all serious 


n. 


Required 


n. 


Retained 


n. 


Hot at all serious 


0. 


ReooBuaended 


0. 


Removed 


0. 


Hot very serious 


p. 


Free 


p. 


Retained 


p. 


Very serious 




Recofluaended 


a- 


Removed 


4« 


Serious 


r. 


Recoomexided 


r. 


Retained 


r. 


Very serious 


s . 


ponulred 


• 


Removed 


s. 

w • 


Hot at all serious 




Recomaended 




Retained 


t. 


Hot at all serious 




Required 


u« 


Retained 


u« 


Hot at all serious 




Required 


V* 


Removed 


V* 


Very serious 




Reconutended 


¥• 


Retained 


n. 


Hot very serious 




Pree 


X. 


Removed 


X. 


Hot at all serious 




Required 




Retained 




Hot very serious 
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TABLE 6— Continued 



'Objectionable" Book 



Objection 



Objector 



8« Choice of Weapons. 
A 



9« Confessions of Nat 
Turner. The 



10, Day the Whores 
Came Out to Play 
Tennis. The 



11. Pail-Safe 



12. Flowers for 
Alf^ernon 

13. Good Earth. The 



14. Grapes of Wrath. 
The 



I5« Great Goodness of 

roe 



16. Hucldeberry Finn 



17» In the Heat of the 
light 



z. Dirty 
sacrile- 
gious 

aa. Sex 

bb. ? 



z. Parent 

aa. Parent 
bb. Parent 



a. Sex, race, 
•i- language 



a. Parent 
teacher 



a. Dirty 



a. Principal 



a. Language 



a. Superin- 
tendent 



a. Realistic 
+ 

depressing 



a. Parent 



a. 7 



a. Parent 



a. Sex 



a. Priest 



a. Filth 



a. Parent 



a. Race 



a. Parent 



a. Race 

b. Race 



a. HAACP 

b. Parent 



a. Sez 



a. Parent 
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TABLS 6— Continued 



How Used 


How Resolved 


How Serious 


z • Required 

aa* Recommended 
bb* Recommended 


z. Retained 

aa* Removed 
bb* Retained 


z. Not at all serious 

aa* Very serious 
bb* Not very serious 


a. Free 


a* Removed 


a* Not at all serious 


a* Recommended 


a* Removed 


a* Not very serious 


a. Required 


a* Removed 


a* Serious 




a* Jiewaxneu 




a* Recommended 


a* Retained 


a* Not very serious 


a« Required 


a# Retained 


a* Not at all serious 


a# Required 


a* Retained 


a* Not at all serious 


a* Reoulred 


a* Retained 


a» Not very serious 


a» Required 
b. Required 


a* Removed 
b* Retained 


a* Not very serious 
b* Not very serious 


a» Recommended 


a# Retained 


a* Not at all serious 



I 
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TABLE 6— Continued 



"Objectionable" Book 


Objection 


Objector 


18. 


Invisible Man 


a* 


Lsmguage 
^ sex 


a. 


Parent 


19. 


Jordl 


a. 


Sex 


a. 


Parent 


20. 


Lawd Today 


a* 


Language 


a. 


Parent 


21. 


Lord of the Flies 


a* 


Sex 


a. 


Parent 








? 


b. 


Parent 







c* 


Sex 


c. 


Parent 


22. 


Love and Sex in 
Plain Lan^ua^e 


a* 


? 


a. 


John Birch 
Society 


23. 


Madame Bovary 


a* 


Dirty 


a. 


Parent 


24. 


Manchild in a 
irrcnixseu ijanu 


a* 
b. 


Obscene 
Language 


a. 
b. 


Hinlster 
Parent 


25. 


Haked Ape. The 


a* 


Sex 


a. 


Parent 












XcUl CXI w 






b. 


Language 


b. 


Student 






c* 


Language 


c. 


Parent 






d* 


Language - 


d. 


Parent 


27. 


Of Mice and Ken 


P 

a. 


Language 

1 


a« 


Parent 


28. 


One' Flev Over the 


a. 


? 


a« 


Parent 




Cttckoo's Nest 








» 


29. 


Patch of Blue 


a. 


Language 


a« 


parent 
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TABLE 6— Continued 



How Used 


Eov Resolved 


How Serious 


a. Required 


4* Retained 


a. Hot at all serious 


a» Recommended 


a. Retained 


a. Hot very serious 


a» Recommended 


a. Retained 


a. Hot at all serious 


a» Required 
b» Required 
c. Required 


a. Retained 
Retained 
c. Retained 


a. Hot very serious 
b» Serious 

c. Hot at all serious 


a» Required 


a» Retained 


a. Serious 


a» Recommended 


a» Retained 


a. Hot at all serious 


a» Recommended 
bi' Recommended 


a. Retained 
b» Removed 


a» Serious 

b. Hot very serious 


a» Free 


a* Retained 


a. Hot at all serious 


a» Required 
b» Required 
c. Recommended 
d» Required 


a. Retained 
b» Retained 
Cm Removed 
d detained 


a. Hot very serious 
b» Hot at all serious 
Cm Very serious 
d» Hot at all serious 


a* Recommended 


a» Rjsmoved 


a» Very serf.ous 


a» Recommended 


a» Retained 


a» Hot at all serious 


a» Recommended 


a» Retained 


^a» Hot very serious 



r 
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lABLS 6— Continued 



"Objectionable" Book 


Objection 


Objector 






b. 


Race 
language 


b. 


Parent 





30. 


Portnoy's 
Complaint 


a. 


Theme -i- 
language 


a. 


Parent 




31. 


Power and the 
Glory. The 


a. 


Obscene 


a. 


Parent 




32. 


Rabbit. Run 


a. 


Sex ' 


a. 


Principal 




33. 


Romeo and Juliet 


a. 


Dirty 


a. 


Parent 








b. 


Content 


< 


^^iarent^ 




34. 


Rosemary's Baby 


a. 


Subject 
matter 


a. 


Parent 




35. 


Separate Peace. A 


a. 


Dirty 


a. 


Principal + 
janitor 








b. 


Dirty 


b. 


Parent 




36. 


Skin of Our Teeth. 
The 


a; 


Sacrile- 
gious 


a. 


Parent 




37. 


Stoptime 


a. 


Language 


a. 


Parent 




38. 


Straneer. The 


a. 


Immoral 


a. 


Parent 




39. 


To Kill a 
Mockingbird 


a. 
b. 


Sex 
Race 


a. 

b. 


Parent 
Parent 








c. 


Racism 


0. 


Minister 








d. 


Sex 


d. 


Parent 








§• 


Language 




Parent 
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TABLE 6— -Continued 



How Used 


Hp¥ ResgMfji 


How Serious _ 


\>0 Required 


b« Retained 


b« Not very serious 


a« Recommended 


a* Retained 


a« Not at all serious 


a« Required 


a^ Retained 


a« Hot very serious 


a« Required 


a* Removed 


a« Hot very serious 


a* Required 
\>. Required 


a. lt%tained^ 
b« Removed 


a« Not very serious 
b« Not very serious 


a« Recommended 


a* Retained 


a* Not at all serious 


a« Required 
\>. Required 


a* Retained 
b« Retained 


X. Not very serious 
b* Not very serious 


a« Required 


a* Retained 


a« Not at all serious 


a« Required 


a« Retained 


a« Not very serious 


a» Required 


a* Retained 


a« Not at all serious 


a« Required 
b« Required 
c« Required 
d« Required 
e • Required 


a* Retained 
b« Retained 
c« Retained 
d« Retained 
e« Retained 


a« Not at all serious 
b« Not at all serious 
c« Not very serious 
d« Not at all serious 
e« Not very serious 
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lABLS 6— Continued 



'Objectionable" Book 



40. Up the Down 
Staircase 



41. West Side Story 



4i2, What Makes Sammy 
Run? 



43. Young Lions. The 



44. 1984 



45. ? 

46. 7 



Objection 



a. Language 



a. Language 



a. Content 



a. Sex 



a. Sex 

b. ? 

c. Dirty 



a. 7 



a. Language 
+ 

Drinking 



Ubjector 



a. Parent 



a. Psirent 



a. Parent 



a. Parent -i- 
teacher 



a. Parent 

b. Parent 

c. Parent 



a. Parent 



a. Parent 
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IIBLB 6— Continued 



^ . How Used _ 


How Resolved 


How Serious 


a. Recommended 


a« Retained 


a« Hot at all serious 


a« Required 


a« Retained 


a« Not very serious 


a« Required 


a. Retained 


a« Hot at all serious 


a« Required 


a. Retained 


a. Hot very serious 


a« Recommended 
b • Re CO mmende d 
c« Required 


a* Retained 
Retained 
c. Retained 


a« Hot very serious 
b* Not verv serious 

W 9 W W W A J _ W W A A W M W 

c« Hot at all serious 


a« Recommended 


a. Retained 


a. Hot at all serious 


a« Required 


a. Retained 


a. Hot very serious 
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nearest rival to Salinger's book was Brave New World with 

seven objections, To Kill a Mockingbird was next with five 

objections, while Dick Gregory's autobiography. Nigger . 

received four objections. 
# 

The Catcher in the Rve was also the mos* frequently 
censored booki it was removed from use in ten ol le twenty- 
eight instances where someone objectec. Brave New v/orld and 
To Kill a Mockingbird , on the other hand, were never 
removed, even though they were the books receiving the 
second and third most objections. Another ten books, 
however, were each removed oncei A Choice of Weapons . _ 
Black Boy . The Confessions of Nat Turner . Huckleberry Finn . 
Of Mice and Men , Manchild in a Promised Land . Nigger . 
Rabbit. Run , Romeo and Juliet , and The Day the Whores Came 
Out to Plav Tennis . Thus, twenty separate instances of 
censorship involving eleven different books were recorded. 

And, too, the questionnaire data reveal that these 
twenty separate instances of censorship occurred in sixteen 
different schools. Thus, exactly one-quarter of the schools 
receiving objections (sixty-four in all) removed at least 
one "objectionable" book. 

Nor surprisingly (for Ahrens^ and Burress^ found 

about the same to be true), all but one of the eleven books 

removed from use appear on lists of reading material recom- 

1 r 
See pages 23-2^, 

2 

See page 23* 



7*^ 

mended for high school students by either the ALA or th^^ 
NOTE. The ALA's Senior High School Library Catalog (1970), 
for instance* lists Of Mice and Men . The Confe8siona_of Nat 
Turner . Romeo and Juliet , and The Catcher in the Rye . In 
the NCTE's publication Negro Literature for High School 
Students (I968) appear Manchixd in a Promised^ Land . Nigger s 
and Black Boy . And in either Books for You (1970) or Good 
Reading (1970) » both prepared by the NCTE» appear 
Huckleberry Pirtn and Rabbit. Run. 

In addition wO giving the titles of the books 
objected to and the number of times these books were 
removed* Table 6 also reveals that parents* objections, 
besides being most frequent* accounted for the greatest 
number of book removals. The NAACPt principals/adminis- 
tratorst and teachers t however* seemed to have a greater 
"success" in getting books removed than did parents* as 
Table 7 on page 75 illustrates. 

Table 6, found earlier on pages 61 through 72* also 
lists the reasons cited for objecting to the books. Table 8 
on page 76 categorizes these data* showing the nature of the 
objection as cited by the respondents* the frequency of the 
objection* and the frequency with which the. objection 
resulted in a book's removal. 

In composing Table 8 I found that it was lUfficult 
to define and categorize all the different objections cited 
by the respondents. Many of the reasons for objection cited 
(e.g.* "unfit for students*" "content*" "immoral*" "dirty*" 
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TABLE 7 

CENSORSHIP INCIDENTS t THE OBJECTORS 



Objector 



Clergyman 

Principal/administrator 

Teacher 

Unknown 

Student 

Janitor 

John Birch-Society 



NAACP 
Total 



Number of 
Objections 



83 



106* 



Number of 
Removals 



15 



*In five instances* two people joined in the 
objection. In another instance* three people joined in the 
objection. Thus* the total number of separate incidents of 
objection remains as ninety-nine. 

« ^In two instances* two people joined 1 tho 

objection which resulted in a removal. Thus* the total 
number of separate incidents of removal remains as twenty. 



76 
TABLE 8 

CENSORSHIP INCIDENTS I THE REASONS 



Reason for Objection 


Number^ of ■ 


Number of 
nemovaxs 


Language 


39 


12 


Sex 


17 


3 


Unknown 


12 


1 


Race/racism 


10 


3 


Obscenity 


8 


0 


Dirty/filth ^ 


9 


2 


Content 


j 

3 I 


1 


Realistic/depre&sing 


J 

2 i 


0 


Theme / 


1 ;■ 


0 


Drinking 


; 


0 


Subject matter 


1 


0 


Sacrilegious 


2 


0 


Immoral 




0 


Unfit for students ; 

i 


1 


0 


Nature of book 


1 


0 


Total ' 


xOSa 


22^ 



seven separate incidents, two objections were 
lodged against a single book; in one incident, three 
objections. Thus, the total number of separate incidents of 
Objection remains as ninetitrry^ne. 

^In one instance, three different objections resulted 
in a single book^s removal.. Thus, the total number of 
separate incidents of removal remains as twenty. 
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"subject ittatter," and "nature of book") seemed so vague as 
to qualify as non-reasons. Moreover t none of the reasons 
for objection pited by the rjespondents was ever carefully 
defined! thus. I could not infer es^actly the meaning of such 
frequently cited objections as "language." "sex," or 
"race/racism." Such difficulties, I think, were caused by 
the questionnaire itemt since the phrasing of the question 
did not give adequate guidance to the respondents, the 
responses were not specific and clear. _ 

Nevertheless, even given such difficulties with 
definition and categorization. Table 8 reveals that the 
number of objections to "language" far exceeds the other 
listed reasons for objection. Yet, however numerous seem 
the objections to "language" (thirly-nine) and the number of 
removals resulting from this objection (twelve), other less 
frequent, forms of objection also resulted in high 
proportions of book removals. For instance, three removals 
resulted ;from the seventeen objections to "sex"i one removal 
from the three objections to "content"! three from the ten 
objections to "race/racism"; and two from the nine objections 
to "dirty/filth." 

7he questionnaire responses tabulated on pages 61-72 
§lso show that most of the books found "objectionable" were 
required reading materisuL. Recommended reading material was 
next most frequently objected to, while free reading 
ipaterial received relatively few objections. However, the 
pattern was exactly reversed for the rate of reiaoval for 
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each category t as Table 9 illustrates., proportionately more 
free reading books were removed than recomiuended books and 
proportionately more recommended books were removed than 
required books. 



TABLE 9 

CENSORSHIP INCIDENTS I USE OF BOOKS 



Use 


Number of 
Responses 


Number of 
Removals 


Required reading 


* 

57 


8 


Recommended reading 




8 


Free reading 


a 


k 


Total 




20 

1 



Asked in the final question on the questionnaire how 
serious a problem the objections posed for their depart* 
mentst eighty-one chairmen replied ••not very serious* or 
**not at all serious t** even though in elev^ of these 
instances the objection resulted in a book's removal. 
Eighteen chairmen 9 on the other hand, responded that their 
departmer?tsn(irere posed with a ••very serious** or ••serious* 
problem by the objectionst and these eighteen experienced 
nine removals. Table 10 on page 79 categorizes these 
responses* 
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TABLE 10 

CENSORSHIP INCIDENTS I SERIOUSNESS OP PROBLEM 



Seriousness of 
Problem 



Number of 
Responses 



Number of 
Removals 



Very serious 
Serious 

Not very serious 
Not at all serious 
Total 



8 



10 



38 



8 



*3 



99 



20 



The questionnaire data shcwt thent that eleven of 
the twenty book removals (fifty-five per cent) were said to 
have resulted fran objections which posed "not very serious* 
or "not at all serious" problems for the ind^^idual depart- 
ments! nine of the twenty book removals (for1^-five per 
cent)t on the other hand* were said to have restated from 
objections which posed "very serious" or "serious" problems 
for the individual departments. These data suggest (but do 
not- necessarily prove) that the eleven schools which had 
"not very serious" or "not at all serious" problems in the 
handling of the objections which resulted in book removals 
were quite willing to yield to censorship. 
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Summary of. Questionnaire 
responses 

1. Approximately nineteen per cent (twenty-four of 
127} of the sample schools have a written book 
selection policy. 

2. Approximately thirty-eight per cent (forty-nine 
of 127) of the sample schools have a written book 
complaint policy. 

3. Approximately seyenfeBen^pjsr^ (twenty-one of 
127) of the sample schools have both a written 
selection and a written complaint policy* 

4. Approximately fifty-nine per cent (seventy-five 
of 127) of the sample schools have neither 
written policy* 

5. Approximately fifty per cent (sixty-four of 127) 
of the sample schools received at least one 
objection to a book used by or recommended to a 
student during the two and one-*half years 
covered by the survey* 

6. Exactly twen* ' -five per cent (sixteen of 
sixty-four) of the sample schools which received 
an objection removed from use at least one of the 

objectionable*' books* 
7« The larger the school t the more likely is the 

chance that it will have a written book selection 
policyt a written book complaint policyt or both 
policies t and will receive objections to books* 
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8. The smaller the schoolt the more likely is the 
chance that it will have neither written policy 
and will remove from use "objecti enable books. 

9. Forty-six different books received at least one 
objection during the two and one-half years 
covered by the survey. 

10, Ninety-nine objections to books were received 

by the sample schools. 
11* The Catcher in the Rye received v,he most 

> objections (twenty-eight) and was the book most^ 

frequently removed (ten times), 

12. Eleven different books were removed from use^ as 
a result of an objection. 

13. In twenty separate instances books-were removed 
from use as a result of an objection. 

1^. All but one of the eleven books removed from 
use are endorsed by either \.ie AIA or NCTE as 
recommended high school reading material. 

15* ParentSf singly .r in conjunction with others, 
lodged most of • j objections (eighty- three of 
ninety-nine) and their objections resulted in 
the greatest number of book removals (fifteen of 
twenty). 

16. The NAACPt principals/administrators, and 

teachers had the highest proportions of their 
objections result in book removals! one of 
one, four of six, and one of three respectively. 
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Parents, on the other hand, had fifteen of 
their eighty- three objections result in book 
removals . 

17. Most objections were lodged against a book's 
"language" (thirty-nine), followed by "sex* 
(seventeen), "race/racism" (ten), "dirtiness/ 
filth" (nine), and "obscenity" (eight). 

18. Objections to a book's "content" resulted in 
the highest proportion of removals (one of 
three), followed by "language" (twelve of 
thirty-nine), "race/racism" (three of ten), 
"dirty/filth" (two of nine), and "sex" (three 
of seventeen). 

19. Most of the books receiving objections were 
"required reading" (fifty-seven), followed by 

*^ recommended reading" (thirty-four) and "free 
eading" (eight). 

.20. Tree reading" selections he.d the highest 
percentage of removals ffifty per cent), 
followed by "recommended reading" (twenty- four 
per cent) and "required reading" (fourteen per 
cent/. ^ 

21. Most chairmen ( eighty-one^ of ninety-nine) 
responded that the objections they received 
posed problems that were "not at all serious" 
or "net very serious" for their departments; 
eighteen chairmen responded that the objections 
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posed ••very serious** or "serious** problems • 
22t Eleven of the twenty book removals (fifty-five 
per cent) were said to have resulted from 
objections which posed **not at all serious** or 
••not very serious** problems for the individual 
departments; nine of the twenty book removals 
(forty-five per cent) resulted from objections 



••serious^* problems for the individual depart- 
ments. 

Section 2i Book Selection 
and Complaint Policies 

One pijirpose of this study is to describe the content 



of the various book selection and book complaint policies 
used by th6 sample schools. This section provides that 
description. 



Written Book Selection Policies 
Those twenty-four chairmen whose response to the 



first question indicated that their schools or d'^partments 
had a written book selection policy were asked to include a 
copy of that policy when returning the questionnaire. 
Twelve chnirmen did so. Five more sent their policies after 
having received a second letter of request. However t two 
others wrote only a brief explanationt and five ignored both 
the first and second request. Thust only seventeen of the 
twenty-four chairmen did send me their school* s written 



which were said to have posed **very seriousr ^o: 
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selection policies. 

Of thOv 3 two chairmen who wrote only a brief 
explanation, one said that hooks are discussed In depart- 
mental meetings and recommendations for adoption are made to 
a principal's committee; however, the committee's composition 
and the procedures and criteria used to adopt books were not 
explained. The second chairman said that a "request form" is 
used by the teachers, bux gave no description of what the 
form contained nor how it was to be used. 

Of the seventeen written selection policies sent me, 
eight were primarily policy statements regarding the 
selection of library books . Whether the objectives, 
criteria, and procedures in these eight policies can be 
construed as similar to those also used to select classroom 
reading material is a moot point, however. Since the 
chairmen sent these documents in response to question one, I 
must infer that these policies extend to the practices 
regarding the selection of all materials for student use, 
classroom as well as library materials. 

Moreover, one of the seventeen policies is unique, 
too different to allow a review of It. to be lumped with the 
rest. Its purpose is to evaluate textbooks only. Its 
method is to assign numerical ratings to specific criteria 
(listed as questions) under the main headings of author, 
physical aspects, material, organization, methods, 
vocabulary-readability, and supplementary aids. Total 
numerical award, 1,000 points. This evaluation is initiated, 
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presumably 9 by any staff member who wishes to see an old 

r 

textbook replaced with a he¥r7 but the completed evaluation" 
form must then be reviewed by the prir .palt department 
members f building steering committee, w^d coordinator before 
- going to the board of education for adoption^ And, not only 
must the new textbook be rated, but the old as well. 

This form, however, does not seem well-suited for 
the selection of supplementary materials such as records, 
newspapers, pamphlets, and the like, nor for works of 
fiction or ^oetry, nor for literature anthologies. In 
essence, few questions fit the evaluation of such materials 
(i.e., **What experience as a teacher has thp author had?**} 
"Are the pages arranged attractively with legible captions 
for the major teaching points?**i ••Is the size suitable for 
student handling?^* ) . The form was designed for the 
evaluation of textbooKS and is limited in its usefulness to 
texts . 

There are, however, common elements among the 
sixteen remaining written selection policies sent by the 
chairmen. First, nine of the policies contain a brief, 
introductory statement expressing the general purposes and 
responsibilities of book selection and the objectives of 
literature study. Three of these nine policies use the 
American Association of School Librarians* School Library 
Bill of Rights for School Library Media Programs '^ for this 



A copy of this document is included in Appendix A, 
page lif5. 
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purpose; two use a statement of the department's ovm 
design; and four use a combination of "Wth the School 
Library Bill of Rights for School Library Media Programs 
and the department's ovm statement.' 

A second common element in the written policies is 
a statement expressing the board of education's legal 
responsibility for bock selection. Chapter 26, section 882 
of State of Michigan. General School Laws states that "the 
board of each district shall select and approve the text- 
books to be used by the pupils of the schools of its 
district on the subjects taught therein."^ Eleven policies 
make explicit mention of this legal responsibility; the 
remainine: five mention nothing in this regard. 

All sixteen policies, however, include a section 
that states or implies tha his legal responsibility of the 
board for book and mataridls delection is delegated to 
committees or individuals on the professional staff. A 
third common feature, then, mo..^ the sixteen policies is 
that they identify the personnel delegated the selection 
authority, their role, and their responsibility. 

Such identiff.cation, though, ranges rather broadly. 
There are five vague descriptions of role and responsibility, 
such as the following! 

Michigan, State of Michigan, General School Laws 
(I960), chap. 26, sec. 882, p. I6l. 
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Librarians, teachers, principals, aiid sometimes parents 
and students cooperatively shall select . . . materials. 

There are six somewhat more inclusive descriptions, for 
example i 

The . . . Board of Education shall approve all basic 
textbooks, including paperback books used as basic 
texto, used in the school system before they are put' 
into use in the classroom. Whenever it is desired to 
recommend the purchase of a new basic textbook, the 
initiative in the selection shall be taken by a 
comrjittee composed of teachers and administrators 
appointed by the superintendent. Upon the concurrence 
of the superintendent, the recommendation shall go 
before the Board of Education with recommendation for 
adoption. 

And there are five statements that seem to me highly 
explicit, for example i 

The Board of Education delegates the authority and final 
responsibility for selection of library .materials to the 

-professional- -librarians who select in consultation with 

the administrators, faculty, and students. These 
• materials include books, periodicals, newspapers, 

pictures, pamphlets, and clippings. The final respon- 
sibility for materials used in the classroom/learning 
environment is the individual teacher's. Tnis respon- 
sibility may be shared with the department, the school, 
the district only to the extent that the teacher makes 
use of the established guidelines, policies, and 
procedures. 

The fourth element common in many written policies 
is a section identifying the basic reference aids usjed_J;o 
assist in the selection of books and reading mateSfialsl — 
aids such as professionally prepar-ed reading lists, special 
bibliographies, and book reviewing journals. Eight policies 
include such a section j .eight do not. Those aids mentioned 
in the eight policies having such a section arei 
(1) Standard Catalog for High School Libraries ! (2) School 



Libraries i (3) Children's Catalog : (4) Booklist : (5) Library 
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Journal t (6) A Basic Book Collection for High Schools i (?) ^ 
Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools i (8) Saturday 
Review ! (9) English Journal s (10) Subscription Books 
Bulletin I (11) book lists issued by the following organi- ■ 
zations — National^Council of Teachers of English, National 
Council of 'Teachers of Mathematics, National Council for the 
Social Studies, National Science Teachers Association, 
American Association for th« Advancement of Science, 
American Library Association, H. W. Wilson Company, and 
R. R. Bowker Company. 

The fifth relatively coiaraon feature in the written 
selection policies is a section des Tlbing the criteria and 
procedures used to select books, Tbx^ee policies contain 
rather extensive and explicit criteria and procedures! 
however, four others are somewhat less inclusive and 
explicit, five are quite vague, and four mention nothing of 
the criteria and procedures used to select reading materials. 

Typically, the policies containing such descriptions^ 
of criteria are divided into three sectionsi (1) General 
Criteria (in eleven policies), focusing on -the broad humane 
and social values of instructional materials; (2) Specific 
Criteria (in six policies), focusing on the specific 
characteristics of the kind, content, and readability of 
instructional materials} and (3) Criteria Concerning Subjects 
of Frequent Controversy (in seven policies), focusing on the 
treatment of or the author's use of and views on sex, racej 
religion, ideology, politics, and profanity. 
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Other features included 'Iff ^rae of the sixteen 
written policies arei (1) the nanes and titles of those 
responsible for composing the policy— one policy t (2) an 
indication of the date the policy was adopted— eleven 
policies! (3) a section* usually as part of the introduction* 
quoting or endorsing position statements on censorship and 
book selection issued by professional associations— five ^ 
policies; i^) a description of procedures used to sell 
readi: '*' material to students— one policy; and (5) sample 
copies of any special forms used to grant permission to 
read* to request* or to approve reading materials— one 
policy* 

In sum* when comparing these data with the ALA and 
the NOTE recommendations for the content of book selection 
policies (reviewed in Chapter I* pages 3^41)* I find that 
only seven of the sixteen policies contain the recommended 
content* Table 11* following on page 90* lists these 
recommendations and shows the frequency with which they 
appear in the sixteen selection policies* separately 
identified in the table by the letters A through P* Table 12* 
following on pages 91-93i lists the more specific similar- 
ities and differences in the policies' content* 

Summary 

Seventeen of the twenty-four chairmen whose response 
to the first question indicated that their schools or depart- 
ments had written selection policy included that policy 
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When returning the quejBtio^aire sent it later upon 
receiving a second letter of request. One policy t though, 
is limited in its usefulness to the evaiuation of textbooks; 
thuSf only sixteen written book selection policies were\ 
evsLluated in this section. And, as Table 11 shows, only 
seven policies (A, B, C, D, G, I, arid J) of the sixteen 
contain ALA and NCTE recofcmended content. 



Procedures for Selecting Books in Schools 
^ . . W^^^ 

Question two -of^ the questionnaire asked the chairmen 
of those departments without written book selection policies 
to explain brief ly the manner - in which they or any member of 
their depaartments selected books for student use. 

The 1P3 responses to this vqUestion mentioned nothing 
which would explain the objectives^ criteriat or procedures 
each of these departments, used to select books. What the 
frespondents did indicate t in almost every instance, was~the 
identity of the person dr grouP- or source responsible for 
the selection" of materials. Using ihis information » then, I 
was able to group the responses on the basis of similarities 
in such responsibility. Table ^5, following on page 95, > . 
reflects the findings of this 'g^^ . • 

Table 13 shows thaVtwen-ty-f our schools leave the . 
responsibility and final authority of selecting and approving 
books to the clsissroom teacher of English. In another 
sixteen schools the entire English d^epartment selects and 
alpproves the books. In another^ twelve schools the department 
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TABLE 13 

PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOR ^SELECTION OP 
BOOKS IN SCHOOLS WITHOUT WRITTEN 
; BOOK SELECTION POLICIES 



Personnel; Responsible 



Prequenpy of 
Response 



• • • • • ^« • 



IndiVid lal teaclver • > • . • • • • • • • . • • 

Entire Englisli department • • • .... . . . 

English department chairman . . 
principal 

Board of education . ^. . . ^. . o . . . . . . 

Curriculum cbuncil (riq description ) • • • • • 

Re^ing^iists 1 ^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^ _ 

Composed t)y English d^parlmierit • • • . . • • 

r Composed by pirof essional^^^^ . 

organization .( i . e . t ALA or NOTE ) • . . • • • 

Composed bjr^^ board of educati • • . . . • 

English teacher committee . • • • • • • • 

EngHsh coordina^ ... . • • • • • • • • • 

Curriculum director • . • • • • • • .... • 

Committee of teachers and ^ 

^ administrators . . ....... ... . . 



Zh 
16 
12 
12 
7 



1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



Administrative council (no description) • . • 

Li1)rsrisui • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • ^ 1 

Nothing mentioned • ik 

Total • 103 



chairman; must approve all selectlona* Seven other schools 
assign the responsibility to different groups or individuals t 
but in these schools the essential .responsibility for 
selection and approval of books still lies within some part 
of the English department. In sum, fi^ty-nine chairmen of 
the 103 responding to this question (fifty-seven per cent) 
said that their schools keep, at least in part, the 
responsibiiitjr for selecting books within the English 

department. ' - ; ' • 

Another twenty-nine chairmen, however, did suggest \ 
by their answers that their schools allow the responsibility 
for approving book selec^tions to drift outside the English 
department. Twelve schools, for instance, give the , 
responsibility to the building principali another eight to / 
the boai'd of education! and another -nine to some adminis- 
trator or administrative committee. In other words, slightly 
over one-quarter (twenty-eight per cent) of the sample ^ 
schools without written book selection policies seem to 
insist that book selection is an administrative task. 

What this inforination does not ejqplain, unfortunately,/^ 
are the objectives, criteria, and procedurfes used by these 
personnel to select books. Such. information is impossible to 
deduce from the brief questionnaire responses. 

Written Book Complaint Policies 
Those forty-nine chainnen whose response to the 
third question indicated that their schools or departments 



had a written book complaint policy were asked to include a 
copy of that policy when returning the questionnaire. 
Seventeen respondents did sot and three more sent their 
policies after having received a second letter of request. 
Six others ignored the request,^' and twenty- three mentioned 
onlythatthe^r schools use the NCTE's form "Citizen's 
Request for Reconsideration of a Work."^ None of these 
twenty-nine chairmen explained his school's procedure for 
evaluating or resolving the objection, howeyeg. And, even 
of those twenty who. did include t^eir "written policies," 
eight sent only a printed complaint form, not a description 
of the procedure used to resolve th^ objection. As a matter 
of fact, the only thing close to common in these policies is 
the- use made of the NC!ra; form "Citizen's Request for 
Reconsideration of a Work" a .thirty-nine of the forty-nine 
schools with a written policy use the form. 

There is a difference, though, betweeh a "policy" 
which simply offers aji avenue for lodging an objection and 
one which offers a carefully worded procedural format for 
acknowledging, evaluating, and rjBsolving that objection. 
Only twelve of the, forty-nine department chairmen included 
information which seemed to suggest that their written 
complaint policies iprovide for this distinction. The 
discussion that follows is a descriptJ.on of the various 
procedures used by these' twelve schools. 

f ^A copy of "Citizen's Request for Reconsideration of 
a Work" is included ih Appendix A, page 14^. 



Aeknowlede?ing the ob i ec tion ' 

Each of the twelve policie& requires that any 
objection, from any source* be submitted in writing. The 
form most often used by these schools (eight times) is thei 
NCTE^s "Citizen^siRequest for Reconsideration of a Work." 
Two other schools use a similar form* although somewhat 
shortened. Another two provide no apparent standard form* 
but do insist that ''criticism shall be submitted in writing. 

Five schools require that the completed form be 
submitted to the building principal* five others require 
that the f 6rn^5 to the supetintendeht of schools* one 
requires that it go to the boai'd of education* and another 
that it go to the teacher who assigned or recommended the v 
book.i : • • ^ 

All the schools, thoiiigh, provide for additional 
school representatives to consider the written objection. 
;In each case this provision takes the shape of an evaluation 
committee i however * no two committees are composed exactly 
alike. For instance* one superintendent who receives the 
written form passes it along to the board of education for 
its evaluation and recommendation* while another superinten- 
dent is required to appoint an evaluation committee / 
consisting of the school librarians and selected English 
faculty members who meet with the board of education to 
review the objection, A third superintendent sends the form 
on to the English department for 'its evaluation. A fourth ; , 
superintendent appoints a cbnuiiittee of selected English 



t«achers» parents* and siehool ttdmiriistratorst a fifth 
appoints a committee of one parent* one teacher* one 
administrator* and one "at-iarge member" to review the 
objection. And the school system which requires the written 
objection to go first to the board of education makes a- 
provision for the board to pass "the complaint on to the 
superintendent who* in turn* appoints an evaluation 
committie of unspecified composition. The single school 
which has all objections go to the teacher immediately 
involved requires this teacher to submit .the complaint to 
the p]*incipal « who then appoints a committee - consisting of 
himself * English teachers* members of the community* and the 
teacher who assigned the l>ook. In the four schools where . 
the principal receives the written objection* the principals 
also appoint 'committees* Three of the committees are 
composed alike but with varying ratios of librarians* English 
teachers* and administrators t the fourth committee consists 
of the entire English department. 

Evaluating the ob .i e c ti on - 

After the written objection is received and the 
appropriate conkittee appointed* the next step is to consider 
the objection ;?nd evaluate its validity, (toce agsdn* no two 
schools use an identical approach* &nd some make very little 
or no provision in their written complaint policies for 
directions the committees can follow. 

Of the twelve written complaint policies* six offer 
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almost no direction which would aid the evaluation 
eonmittee. One of these simply sayst "the committee will bc^ 
prsvided with released time adequate to' perform its 
ftmction." Another explains that the committee should use 
"considered judgment" which would "best serve the values of 
quality education." A third states that the committee should 
consider the objection in the light of serving the "best 
interests of the pupils t the community* the school* and the 
curricula." .The fourth states, "if the teacher and the 
objector cannot come to sn agreement, an administrator will 
request teachers and members of the community to serve on a 
c<>ti»iiittee for a future meeting be1:ween the persons objecting 
and the teachers defending the book:, " but does not explain 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ . _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ _ . ^ 

the procsdures Jhis committee will follow. The fifth 

explains that "the r«yiew committee [will] hear t^^^ 
[complainant's] case and make recommendations to the 

superintendent." And the sixth says, "the committee 
should ... reevaluate the book . . .-and be prepsretl to 
explain its subsequent findings. 

Six other policies, however, lend somewhat more 
direction to the comnitteeS. These policies a:rplain that 
the review committees should study the objection^ snd judge 
whether the book in questir.^ does or dcss not conform to the 
criteria listed in the written book selection policy. This 
ideal, in principle, is fine i however, in the case of two of 
these schools &e written selection policies are not very 
detailed and therefore offer little assistance to the 



, •valuation eonmltteas. Only four of tho six schools have 
relativsly explicit and inclusive sets of guidelines which 
explain the objectives t criteria t and procedures f book 
seleetion« «nd tJierefore dp offer assistance. 

Resolving the objection 

Five of the twelve policies state that the 
evaluation conmlttee is the unequivocal authority on whether 
the boolc is removud or retained. The language of one policy 
readst "the decision coming from this [comnittee]. will be^ 
final*! that of another reads, "the decision of this commit- 
tee will be f ina3 and the bo^^^ retained or removed 
according to their decision." The third policy states that 
•the committee • 8 recbamendation shall be forwarded to the 
Superintendent for reply to the complainant." The fourth 
explains that "the authprityjror handling the situation 
should remain ultimatPly with the administration which will 
act on the [committee's] recommendations."; And, since the 
fifth policy provides that the board of education alone will 
evaluate tW objection» the board's decision is final. 

The remaining seven committees • however # seem not to 
have such irrevocable authority • One policy states that „ 
"the material in question shall be suspended pending a final 
decisipn by the Board of Education." This statement, in 
effect, censors. ^e book before it is evaluated by the 
committee, as we^' as giving the final decision to the board 
of education, not th»s evaluation committee. Nor is anything 
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stated in six other policies which would assuredly prohibit 
other school officials from altering the decision of the 
evaluation committee* These six policies have a provision 
which stipulates that the committees- decisions will be 
turned over to the boards of education for review* Such^ a. 
^prbcedure may well result in the boards* agreeing with the . 
committees* recommendations » but then again the boards could 
just as easil^^^ 

Wien compsuring theise data with the AIA and NOTE 
recommendations for the cogent of book complaint policies^ 
reviewed in Chapter If p^es i find t^ only foxir 

oif ;the twelve complsdnt policies^ contain the recommended 
content* Table 1^ lists these recommendations and shows the 
frequency with which they appear in the twelve book complaint 
policiesf separately identified by the letters A-L in the 
table* Table 15 9 following oh pages lCrt'-106, is then 
included to illustrate some of the more specific similarities 
and differences in the policies* content* 



Summary • ' " 

Twelve of the for^-nine chairmen whose response to 
the third question indicated that their schools or depart- 
ments had- a written book complaint policy included that 
policy when returning the questionnaire or sent it later 
upon receiving a second letter of request* However » as 
Table 1^ reveals* only foxir plDlicies (B, D, G, and J) of the 
twelve contain AIA and NOTE r.ecoinmended content. 
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Procedures for Handling Complaints In 
•Schools Without Written Policies ' 

^ The fourth item on the (questionnaire asked the 

severity-eight chairmen of those departments without written 

complaint policies to explain briefly how they or any member 

of their departments handle a complaint. 

Unfortunate lyt in none of the seventy-eight 
responses did any chairman indicate the formal procedxire his 
school or department used to receive or acknowledge the 
complaint, nor did any indicate the explicit method used to 
evaluate and resolve the objection. In factf the chairmen 
provided little vinforination about complaint policies ^^other 
than an indication of what person or group has the authority 
to resolve the objection. Table 16, following on page 108, 
lists this information and the respective frequen 
meht ione d by "th e r e spohdent s . 

What might be inferred from the scant evidence in 
the responses' is that administrators have (or at least 
share) an inordinate amount of responsibility for evaluating 
literatiffe and resolving ^objections J in thirty-five of the 
fifty-five reported instances the principal or the superin- 
tendent shares, at least/ the responsibility. In any case, 
however, the responses simply do not offer explanations 
sufficient^ to understand the format! criteria and procedures 
these schools use to acknowledge, evaluate, and resolve the 
objections* 
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TABLE 16 

PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOR HANDLING 
COMPLAINTS IN SCHOOLS WITHOUT 



• WRITTEN- BOOK COMPLAINT 
POLICIES 

Personnel Responsible ' Frequency of 

Response . 

Objector and principal li " 

Objector, teache.v, and principal 9 " 

Teacher who required or reqorimiended book ■ 8 

Teacher, department chairman, and principal. ... 7 

Objector and teacher . . i . .... , , if 

Entire English department. : . * . / , , \ , , , 3 

Teacher, objector, department chairman, and 

principal . .......... . . ...... 2 

pepaai'tment. chairman. 1 

Teacher and department chairmsm. • 1 

Teacher arid curriculimi coordinator .' I 

Teacher and superintendent ............ i 

Objector and department chairmwi .:. l ' 

Teacher, objector, principal, and board of 

education ....... . . . 1 

Department chairman and principal i , . 1 

Department "chairman, principail, and ; 

currdculum council. . 1 

Teach^, entire English department, principal, 

and board of education. ............ 1 

Teacher, objector, and department chairman .... 1 

Principal and- superintendent . i 

Nothing mentioned 23 

Total : . 78 ' 
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Section t- Effect of Written Policies 
On the Inhibition or- Resolution of 
Censorship—Quantitative Analysis , 

Another purpose of this study is to analyze the 

effects written selection and complaint policies have oh the 

inhibition or resolution of censorship. To accomplish this 

purposef I will' compare first the Incidence of objection and 

censorship in schools with and without written policies. -In 

this initial comparison no distinction will be made between 

policies of varying content and quality. The comparisons 

•and conclusions are f therefore t based simply on quantitative 

dataf data taken solely from the chairmen's responses to 

questions onef three f fivef and nine on the questionnaire. 

These questions asked, respectively, whether the school had 

(1) a written book selection policy, (2) a written book 

complaint policy, (3) received an objection to a book used 

or recommended by ah English teacher during the time covered 

by the survey, and (^f) retained or removed the "objectionable" 

book. A more specific qualitative analysis concerning the 

content and quality of the written policies and their 

effects on the inhibition or resolution of censorship will 

follow in Section k of this chapter. 

Incidence of ob.iection 

As Table 17, following on page 110, reveals, a far 
larger percentage of schools wiibh a written book selection 
policy, complaint policy, or both policies received 
objections- than schools with no written policy at all. This 
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findingt howevert is not to l>e interpreted to mean that 
l)ecau8e a school has a written policy it receives objections. 
The data simply do not provide sufficient evidence to 
substantiate such a causal relationship. The Cata reveal- 
only that a higher percentage of schools with written 
policies received objections than schools without. 



TABLE 17 

NUMBER OP SCHOOLS WITH AND WITHOUT 
WRITTEN POLICIES RECEIVING 
-OBJECTIONS 



Type of Policy 



Received Objections 



Yes 



No 



Total 



Written selection only 
Written complaint only 
Both written policies 
No written policy 
Total 



2 (66.7?$) 



1 (33.3^) 



20 (71.'^) 



8 (28.695) 



16 (76. Iff) 



5 (23.9J5) 



26 (34. 



4? (65.3fO 



6k 



63 



28 



21 



.75 



127 



Effect on Incidence 

of cgasorship u — ' 

Objections* however* no natter how numerous and 
troublesome* are not in ' themselves incidents of censorshi]). 
The important concern is whether written policies have any 
effect on decreasing the incidence of censorship (actual 
book removals). To determine this, I compared the number of 
schools with written policies which had received an 
objection and had removed a book to the number of schools 
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without written policies which had received an objection and 
had. removed a book. Table 18 » following* reveals the 
findings of this comparison. 

TABLE 18 

" NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH AND WITHOUT 
WRITTEN POLICIES WHICH HAVE 
RECEIVED OBJECTIONS AND 
HAVE REMOVED BOOKS 



Type of Policy 



Removed "Objectionable" Book 



Yes 



No 



Total 



1''* cten selection only 
Written complaint only 
Both written policies 
No written policy 
Total 



0 (OJC) 



2 (100^) 



16 (7595) 



20 



3 (18.85«) 



13' (81.295) 



16 



9 (3^.6^) 



17 



26 



16 



k6 



6k 



The fi^es in Table 18 indicate that of all the 
sixty-four schools receiving objections* a slightly higher 
percentage of those wi^h no written policy at all removed 
books than did those with just a written complaint policyi 
but a considerably higher percentage than did those school^ 
with both written policies or just a written selection 
policy. In total* seven of the thirty-eight schools (about 
eighteen per ceiit) with written policies removed books* 
while nine of the twenty-six schools (about thirty-five per 
cent) without written policies removed books. Therefore* 
the questionnaire data seem to suggest that the e-^fec.t of a 
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written policy is to decrease the incidence of censorship* 

Section Effect of Written Policies 
On the Inhibition or Resolution of 
Censorship^'-'Qualitative Analysis 

In this section I will compare the incidence of 

objection and censorship in schools with and without written 

policies containing ALA and NCTE recommended content* 



Incidence of objection' 

As Table 19 shows t a far larger percentage of schools 
with a written policy containing ALA and NCTE recommended 
content receive objections than schools without such 
policies! however t the questionnaire data are not sufficient 
to substantiate the conclusion that because a school has such 
a written policy it receives objections. " 



TABLE 19 

NUMBER OP SCHOOLS WITH AND WITHOUT WRITTEN POLICIES 
MEETING ALA AND NCTE RECOMMENDATIONS 
RECEIVING OBJECTIONS 



Type of Policy Meeting 
ALA and^ NCTE Recom- 
mendations 



Received Objections 



Wt*itten selection only 
Written complaint only 
Both written policies 
No written pol.lcy 
Total 



Yes 



2 (66.7Jt) 



3 i75%) 



59 (^9.2%) 



6k 



No 



1 (33.3^) 



1 (25JJ) 



61 (50.85C) 



63 



Total 



120 



127 
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■ Effact on incidence 
cf censorship 

To determine the effect of written policies of 

varying quality and content on the incidence of censorship t 

I compared the number of schools with written policies 

containing ALA and NOTE recommended content which had 

received an objection and had removed a book to the nmber 

of schools without such policies which had received an 

objection and had^'emoved a book. Table. 20 reveals the 

findings of this comparison. 



TABIB 20 

NUMBER OP SCHOOLS WITH AND WMWOUT WRITTEN POLICIES 
MEETING ALA AND NCTE RSCOMI.!£NDATIONS RECEIVING 
OBJECTIONS AND REI<!0VIN6 BOOKS 



t 



Type of Policy Meeting Renoved "Objectionable** Book 
ALA and NCTE Recom- — 



mendations 



Yes 



No 



Total 



Written selection only 
written complaint only 
Both written policies 
No written policy 
Total 



1 (50%) 



1 i5Q%) 



^ (33*3^) 



2 (66.7%) 



14" (23.73C) 



45 (76.3%) 



16 



48 



59 



64 



Generalizing solely. from the evidence presented in 
Table 20 » it appears that the effect of a written selection 
and complaint policy containing ALA and NCTE recommended 
content is to increase the incidence of censorship. Howevert 
upon a closer inspection of the content and quality of those 
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policies containing rtconmendod content and their of facts on 
tht incidsncs of censorship* the gonor&lization is found 
wanting* 

Two schools with policies containing reconmended 
content removed books. The first has a selection policy 
onlyt however* that policy is vague and not very inclusive 
in two important sections t (1) the description of the role 
and responsibility of those who are delegated the authority 
to select books and (2) the description of the criteria and 
procedures used to select books. Furthermore* the' school's 
book complaint policy is clea]rly deficient in recommended 
content. It do*s not provide for the establishment of a 
committee of teachers to review the complaint* confer with 
the complainant* and make recommendations to the appropriate 
administrative authorities! rather* the policy provides that 
the board of education will make the "final decision" 
regarding the retention or removal of a book. Moreover* the 
policy states that "the material in question shall be 
suspended pending a final decisi^on by the Board of 
Education"! consequently* any book receiving an objection is 
automatically removed. In effect* then* the selection 
policy— no matter what its content*-is rendered ineffectual 
by the complaint policy in preventing censorship. Table 2.6 
might* therefore* represent this school more accurately as 
part of the "no written policy" group. If such were the 
case* the table would show that no books were removed by 
schools using only a written selection policy containing ALA 
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and NOTE raeonmandad content. 

the second school which reaoyed a boolc«- 'Thc Day the 

Whores Came Out to Plav Tenni8« «even though It had both a 

selection and coaplaint policy containing ALA and NOTE 

recomended contentt had that book renoved by the superin* 

tendent of schools who chose to ignore the policies. (The 

superintendent refused to send in the book order because he 

did not like the* word "whore" in the book's title.) He did 

notf in objecting to this bookt follow the procedures 

outlined in the school's book complaint policyt procedures 

which require jy(U£2Bft o^j*6ti^^^^^^ use to follow. 

He did not submit his complaint in writingt and his complaint 
was not reviewed by "ttie proper evaluation committee which 
has the ultimate authority-raccording to the policy's 
language— to decide urtiether a book is to be retained or 
removed. As a resultt the superintendent acted as if no 
policies existed. This circumstance t though* is not 
reflected in the data in Table 20f if it were* the table 
might represent more accurately this school as part of the 
"no written policy" group and thereby show that no books 
were r.emoved by schools using both written policies 
containing ALA and NCTE recommended content. 

It is apparent* then* that when the procedures and 
criteria contained within the policies are followed and 
enforced by school officials* together a written selection 
and complaint policy containing ALA and NCTE recommended 
content have the favorable effect of decreasing the incidence 
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of censorship* 
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CHAPTER IV 

"CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
1 

Conclusions 

The findings reported in Chapter III ^ substantiate 
the three hypotheses of my study, hypotheses derived largely 
from the literature reviewed in Chapter I. 

Hypothesis one 

Most English departments do not have a written 
policy ^explaining the procedures and criteria 
used to select books. 

Hypothesis one was found to be true. Twenty- four 
(about nineteen per cent) of the 127 English department 
ch£.irmen in the sample reported that their schools or 
departments have a written selection policy. Seventeen sent 
copies of their policy. Of those seventeen, only seven 
contained ALA and NCTE recommended content. 

Hypothesis two 

Most English departments do not have a written 
policy explaining the procedures used to acknowledge 
and resolve objections to books selected or recom- 
mended. 
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Hypothesis two was found to be true. Forty-nine 
(about thirty-rnine per cent) of the 12? English department 
chairmen in the sample reported that their schools or 
departments have a written complaint policy. Twelve sent 
copies of .their policy. Of those twelve, only foiar 
contained ALA and NCT32 recommended content. 

Hypothesis three 

- English departments with no written policy are less 
successful in inhibiting or resolving censorship 
than English departments with one or both of the 
written policies. 

Hypothesis three was found to be true. Of the 
thirty-eight schools with one or both written policies which 
received objections, seven (about eighteen per cent) removed 
books; of the twenty-six schools without a written policy 
which received objections, nine (about thirty-five per cent) 
removed books. Furthermore, the data revealed that censorship 
is eradicated when school officials follow a written selection 
and complaint policy containing ALA and NOTE recommended 
content. 

Recommendations 
While factors not tested may have influenced my 
conclusions, the data in hand suggest that the use of a 
written book selection and complaint policy containing ALA 
and NOTE recommended content effectively inhibits censorship. 
I therefore recommend that such policies be designed. 
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adopted, and used by all public secondary schools in 
Michigan. 

To aid schools in the task of composing such 
policies, I offer on the following pages 120-145 a "model" 
selection and complaint policy containing ALA and NCTE • 
recommended content. The "model" is a composite of what 
seem to me the most inclusive and explicit elements in those, 
seven policies sent by my sample that contain ALA and NCTE 
recommended content, as well as in the dozensof other 
policies I encountered elsewhere during the preparation of 
this study. Where ellipses appear in the "model," the 
reader is expected to enter the name of whatever person or 
committee seems. most appropriate for his school or depart- 
ment. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL yjlTERIALS SELECTION POLICY 
OF THE . . . PUBLIC. SCHOOL DISTRICT 

This policy statement is the product of the 
following committee and represents the agreement of all 
committee members on this subject. 

. representing Elementary Administration 

representing Secondary Administration 

^ representing Board of Education 

, representing Parents in the Community 

, representing School District Libraries 

, representing Elementary Social Studies 

. representing Secondary Social Studies 

^ , representing Elementary Language Arts 

J representing Secondary English 

^ , representing School District Students 

The committee feels this statement is a positive 
policy for the encouragement of a wide and wise use of 
instructional resources in our schools » as well as for the 
handling of any incidents of complaint that may arise 
concerning these resources. 

This policy statement has been approved and adopted 

by the . . . School District Board of Education, » 

month day 

year 
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iKTROfiUCTIO?; 

The policies here sot forth are officially those of 
the • • • Public. School District .and followed by all who are 
concerned with the selection of instructional materials, 
The purposes of these policies are toi 

1. Provide a statement of philosophy and objectives 
for the /Tuidai^ce cf those involved in the 
procedures for selectioni 

2. Clarify for the community the philosophy and 
procedure used in evaluating and selecting 
instructional materials i 

3. Define the roles of those who share in the 
responsibility for the selection of instructional 
materials I 

^. Set forth criteria for selection and. evaluation 
of instructional materials i 

5. Outline the techniques^TSf the application of 
^ ^the criteria^ 

6, Provide a procedure for the consideration of 
objections to the use of particular materials in 
the educational program. 
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PHILOSC?::: AIJD OBJECTIVES CF 



the statement belowt published by the ^National 
Council of Teachers of English, embodies the basic 
principles on which the . . . Public School District 
selection policy is founded. 

The rifht to read, like all rirhts guaranteed or 
implied within our constituticnal tradition, can be used 
wisely or foolishly* In mar'.y ways, education is an 
effort to improve the quality of choices open to aan* 
But to deny the freedom of choice in fear that it may be 
unwisely used is to destroy the freedom itself. For 
this reasont we respect the right of individuals to be 
selective in their own reading. But for the same reason, 
we oppose efforts' of individuals or rroups to limit the 
freedom of choice of others or to impose their own 
standards or tastes upon the community at lar^e* 

The riiFht of any individual not just to read but to 
read whatever he wants to read is , basic to a democratic 
society. This right is based en an assumption that the 
educated and reading man possesses jud^ent and under- 
standing and can be trusted with the determination of 
his own actions. In effect, the reading man is freed 
from the bonds of discovering all thlnrs and all facts 
and all truths throuerh his own direct experiences, for 
his reading allows him to meet people, debate philos«* 
ophies, and experience events far beyond the narrow 
confines of his own existence. 

In selecting bocks for readinr by ycunr people, 
. • • teachers consider the contribution which each work 
may make to the education of the reaoer, itn aesthetic 
value, its honesty, its readability for a particular 
group of students, and its appeal to adolescents. • . . 

What a young reader gets from any book depends both 
on the selection and on the reader himself. A teacher 
should choorse books with an awareness or the student's 
interests, his reading: ability, his mental -and emotional 
maturity, and the values he may derive from the reading. 
A wide knowledge of many works, noniron sense, and 
professional dedication to students and to literature will 
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^^uldiTthe teacher in makirg his selections. The 
coaaunity that entrusts students to the care of [aj 
. . . teacher should also trust that teacher to exercise 
professional judgment in selecting or recommending 
books 9^ 

In addition^ the . • . Public School District 
affirms that the school library is primarily an educational 
service and the selection of its contents is an educational 
function designed to promote the intellectualt cultural» 
social* and ethical development of students and to provide ^ 
materials which extend and deepen the experiences encompassed 
in the curriculum. The . • . Public School District, 
moreover* affirms the sharing of the responsibilities of 
school libraries. presented in the Sehftoi Librmrv Bill of 
Rifhte foy School Library Media Prograag of the American 
Association of School Librarianst 

To provide a comprehensive collection of instruc- 
tional materials selected in compliance with basic t 
written selection principles* and to provide maximum 
accessibility to these materials* 

To provide materials that will support the curric- 
ulu»» taking into consideration the individual's needs, 
and the varied interests, abilities, socio-economic 
backgrounds, and maturity levels of the students served. 

To provide materials for teachers and studentr that 
will encourage growth in knowledge, and that will 
develop literary, cultural and aesthetic appreciation, 
and ethnical standards* 

To provide .naterials which reflect the ideas and 
beliefs of religious, social, political, historical, and 
ethnic groups and their contributions to the American and 
world heritage and culture, thereby enabling students to 
develop an intellectual integrity in forming judgments. 

To provide a written statement, approved by the local 
Boards of Education, of the procedures for meeting the 
challenge of censorship of materials in school library 
media centers. 

To provide qualified professional personnel to serve 
teachers and students.? 
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lECAL AUTHORITY FOR SELECTION 

Chapttr 26t stetlon Sea of ^t^>>^g«r. G#n<>ral School 
Laws states! -Tht boird of each district shall select and 
approve the textbooks to be used by the pupils of the 
schoojls. of its district on the subjects taught therein.* 

" Chapter 27. section 906 of hi^h^^ 3#nerml School 
Laws statest ••The board of any school district in which a 
library n;*y be established in accordance with the provisions 
of this act shall have charge of such library and shall 
provide the necessary conveniences for the proper care of 
such library and said board shall be responsible for and 
shall use all moneys raised or apportioned for its support 
in accordance with the provisions of law. . . 

The board of education of the . . . Public School 
District is therefore legally responsible for the selection 
and approval of books and other instructional materials in 
its school libraries and classrooms. 
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DELEGATION' OF AUTHORITY FOR SSLECT20H 

Sinet tht board-of tducation is z policymaking 
- bodyt it dtlegate^^^. tht proftasionml ptrsonnti of tht 
•chool diatrict tht authority for tht atltction of instruc- , 
tional mattriala. 

In library mattrials stltctiotit rtaponaitility for 
atltction and acquisition is dtltgattd to tht librariana and 
ttachtrtf who carry out tht practicta in accordanct with 
this atltction policy* 

Tht atXtation of rtquirtd ttxta for a eubjtct ia 
dtttrmintd cocptrativtiy by tht staff mtmbtrs of tht dtpart- 
Btnt or achool conctmtd* Optionalt auirgtattd, or outsidt 
rtading calltd for by individual ttaehtrs is Itft to tht 
-cartful and eonsidtrtd judgmtnt of tht ttachtr of tht class 
conctmtd* 

In additiont tach school s^ay providt a atltction of 
reading nattriala for salt to studentst and tach school may 
providt facilitits for aptcial ordtrs by studtnts* Htsponsi- 
bility for tht optration of auch salts shall bt plactd 
within • • • • 
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RSPERSIiCE AIDS USED IN THE SELECTION 
OF INSXHUCTIOKAL MATERIALS 

R«putabltt unbiaitd, proft«tlonalIy prtpartd 
•tltctlon aids than ta co?*tuIttd as cuidta whtn applicablt. 
Thtat way Includt, but art not rtstricttd to» such sourets 
at tht followinet 

1. standard Cat ^]?r f^r' High Sehoftl Libwiaa 

2. k gatie BooV g^ll^ction fcr Junior High Sehocla 

3. f ^aalft aoQk ftftll#gtiQn for High Sehoelt 
If. Library Journal 

5. Bpgliah Jeumal 

6. ^^tntn^^ Engliah 

7^ Book llttt Ittuad by tha followin« organixatlona-- 
National Council of Ttaehars of English 
National Council of Xtachars of Xathtmaties 
National Council for tht Social Studits 
National Scianct Ttachtrs Association 
Amtrican Library Association 
Scholastic ^!acatins8t Inc. 

It is to bt tmphasittd that stlactiont ssptcially of 
tl»tly or current intertst aaterials» should not bt limittd 
to only a ftw sourcts« To procetd thus is to invito a dalay 
in acquiring what is ofttn netdtd as tht most up-to-datt 
infornation or publication* 

6 
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CRXTSHXA USSD lit THE S£Z2CTZ6N)CF KATSR:a.IS 

C>nTal grit#ria 

Sdattrials shall bt stltettd (1) to fill tht nttds of 
tht individual school eurrieulua* bastd on tht knowltdgt of 
administrators and faculty and (2) to fill tht nttds of ths 
individual students bastd on tht kncwltdft of adsinistrators« 
i*aculty» partnts* and studtnts. 

Truth— tncompassin^r factual accuracyt authority* 
intterity» and balanct-Mhall bt a basic rtquirtmtnt in ths 
stltction of informational mattrials. Art— tncompassing 
qualitits of iaafination* crtativtntss* stylt appropriatt to 
ths idta» stinulatinc prtstntation* vitality* and 
distinction of format— art important factors in tht stltction 
of books of fiction* and of nonfiction as wall* 

In all casts* choict of mattrials will bt mndt with 
ths idta of XNCLUSXCN' of tht btst availablt rathtr than 
SXCLUSXOK for ftar of prtssurt from an individual or ^roup* 
Tht • • • Public School Oistrict a^tts with tht National 
Council of Ttachtrs of Snelish that ''tht valut and impact of 
any littrary work must bt txamintd as a wholt and not in 
part— tht impact of the tntirt work bsine mort important 
than tht words* phrasts* or incidtnts out of which it is 
madt*''^ 
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Provision nill bt madt, thtn, for a widt ranct of 
Mttrials on all Itvtls of difficulty, with a divtrsity of 
apptalt and prtstntation of varitd points of vitw, with tht 
final dteision for stltetlon resting upon n^tthtr lift is 
prtstnttd in its trvt proportionst whtthtr eireumstaneta ara 
rtalistically dtalt with, and whtthtr tht mattrial is of 
littrary valuta 

Spteific Critarim 

yictlen is stltettd to nttt tht nttds of studtnts 
varyinf in rtadinf ability, social background, and tatta* 
Fiction is stltettd not only to rtprtstnt littrary atrit 
but also to provide books that art coi^pettnt ax^ sueetssful 
in all categories of fiction and to provide enjoyable 
ex^^arienees for readers of all ability levela. Althoufh it 
is impossible to set up a single stahitrd of literary 
excellence, it is the policy to leleet fiction which is well 
MTitten and based on authentic huaan experience, and to 
exclude fiction which is incompetent, cheaply sentimental, 
intentionally sensational or morbid or erotic, and false in 
its representation of hu»an experience* 

Pertodicalt , newspspera , and tsanohlets shall be 
selected on the basis of presenting factual information, 
matter of timely or current interest, divergent points of 
view, value in reference, and accessibility of eontents 
through indexing. 

Pruparanda pamphlets are expected to be one-sided. 
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but only those whose publisher's name and statement of 
purpose are clearly indicated will be selected. 

Film and filastrio selection follows the general 
policies and objectives outlined for all other instructic a 
materials. Film content, subject matter, and treatment are 
evaluated in relation to their validity, lasting value or 
timely importance, imagination, and originality. Criteria 
for selection of filmstrips include content, quality of- the 
visual material, accuracy, and clarity of accompanying script 
or recording, importance of the subject in relation to 
curricular needs, and the unique contribution of this medium 
in conveying subject matter. 

Recordings , musical and nonmusical, in literal^ and 
nonliterary fields, are selected by the same general 
^ principles applied to the selection of other instructional 
- materials, plus consideration of the value of sound in' 
conveying the subject matter. 

Materials obtainable w ithout charge should be free 
from excessive amounts of advertising, distortion of fact or 

misleading statements, with the exception of propaganda 

material as noted earlier. In addition, gifts are accepted 
on the same general principles applying to the selection of 
other instructional materials. 

Criteria Concerning Sub.ieets 
of ?reouent Controversy 

In the selection of materials on religious and 

quasi-religious subjects, preference is given to the work of 

9 
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informed, well-established authors whose views may be of 
concern to the students using the material, no matter how 
unconventional or contrary to tradition these views may be. 
Works which tend to foster hatred or intolerance toward 
racial groups, cults, religious organizations, or religious 
leaders are subject to very careful scrutiny and are 
selected only if the work in question has convincing 
curricular value * 

The selection of materials which 'deal with contro- 
versial problems and issues or provide basic factual 
information on any ideology or philosophy which exerts a 
strong force — either favorably or unfavorably — in government, 
current events, politics, education, or any other phase of 
life should provide as fully as practicably possible for all 
points of .view. 

r^^aterials will not be excluded on the basis of the 
race, nationality, or political or religious views of the 
author, speaker, or creator if they meet all other require- 
ments. 

Materials which contain references to or incidents of 
sexual behavior, violence, or profanity are subjected to a 
rigorous test of merit, relevance, and value in meeting the 
objectives of the course for which they are selected^ The 
maturity and experience of the students t(y whom the material 
will be used are taken into consideration. Elements of 
sexual incident, violence, or profanity do not, however. 
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automatically disqualify a work. Rathert the decision is 
made on the basis of whether the material presents life in 
its true^proportiont whether circumstances are realistically 
dealt with, and whether the material meets the objectives of 
the course for which it is selected. 
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PROCEDURES FOR HANDLING OBJECTIONS TO MATERIALS 

Any objection to instructional materialst either 
from other faculty members or administrators or from parents 
or members of the community, will be handled in the following 
w^« 

I. Any objection regarding instructional materials 
will be directed to" . ♦ • . The • • • «nd the 
teacher of the class in which the material is used 
shall then hear the objection and attempt to answer 
it satisfactorily through an informal discussion. 

A. Any parent who» after discussion with the 

. ♦ . and teacher, still indicates objection 
to the use of the material with his child 
will be told that the parent's guidance 
function is deeply respected and that the 
parent is entirely free either (1) to 
request the teacher to substitute an alter- 
nate assignment or (2) to request that the 
child be placed in another class* 

B. Any faculty member, administrator, or member 
of the community wishing to pursue his 
objection beyond the informal discussion, or 
any parent not satisfied with the two alter- 
natives in I-A» will be asked to follow the 



fornal complaint procedure described below. 
II. The • • • shall present the complainant with two 
pieces of information t (1) a copy of this instruc* 
tional materials selection policy and (2) a copy of 
the appropriate complaint fora. The complaint 
forms are included-'on pages 17» I8f 19* and 20 of 
this policy statement. 
Ill* The • • • will inform the complainant of the 

standard procedure for making a formal complaintt 
which consists of the following} 

A. To initiate a formal complaint* the com- 
plainant shall be asked to read the materials 
provided and to complete in writing each 
part of tha appropriate complaint form given 
him* 

B. The completed complaint form is to be 
submitted to the • • • who will present it 
to the appropriate evaluation committee for 
careful consideration* The evaluation 
committee is appointed by the • • • in 
consultation with teachers and administrators 
and is composed of representative members of 
the teacher group concerned with the 

- selection of the material in question* 

C. The evaluation com^Aittee will pass judgment 
as to whether the challenged material 
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conforms to the principles and objectives 
of materials selection set down in this 
policy statement f ^ 

D. When the evaluation committee has carefully 
considered the challenged material in the 
light of th^ complainant's objectionst the 
complainant shalFbe contacted and a 
meeting arranged by the committee chairman 
between the evaluation committee and the 
complainant* at a time which is agreeable 
to both partiest 

£« The evaluation committee reserves the right 
(1) to limit the number of persons presenting 
a complaint at this meeting to two indi- 
vidualst (2) to require that separate 
complaint forms be completed for each 
challenged material, and (3) to limit the 
discussion that takes place in the meeting 
between the evaluation committee and the 
complainant to only those objections which 
have been specifically cited in the complaint 
form* 

F« The format for the meeting shall consist of 
the followingt 

1« The chairman of the evaluation 
committee shall read aloud the 
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complaint as it was presented, and 
either he or a member of the 
committee shall relate the findings 
that they have made regarding the 
specific objections cited in the 
complaint form. 

2. The complainant shall havo an 
opportxmity to discuss and ask 
questions about the findings of the 
committee, clarify his own objection, 
and present evidence to rebutt the 
position taken by the committee. 

3* When the chairman of the evaluation 
committee has felt that the issues 
being dealt with are clearly enough 
understood, he shall adjourn the 
meeting. 

G. The evaluation committee shall reevaluate 
its findings in the light of the meeting 
and render a decision regarding the use of 
the challenged material in the curriculum. 

H. The decision of the evaluation committee 
will be final, and the material in question 
will be retained or removed according to 
their decision. 

IV. A report of the findings and decision of the 
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•valuation comalttee shall ^« wada to th« • • • • 
V. Tha . . • f in turn, shall inform in writing the 
board of education, the superintendent, and the 
complainant of the decision* 
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REQUEST FOR RECONSIDERATION OP A BOOK 

The spaces provided for answers on this form 

to llSit cogent. Please ftel ^ree to write on the back or 

attach additional sheets. Each portion of this 'orm »^«t be 

completed before the evaluation committee can reconsider the 

book. 



Author. 
Title _ 



Request Initiated by . 

Address. Telephone 



City 

Complainant represents 



Zip code 



himself 

name of organization 
Identify other group 



1. To what In the book do you object? Please be specific i 
cite pages. 

Z. What of value Is there In this book? 

3. What do you feel might be the result of reading this book? 
k. Did you read the entire book? What pages or sections? 

5. Are you aware of the teacher's purpose In using this book? 

6. What do you believe Is the theme or purpose of this book? 

7. What would you prefer the school do about this book? 

do not assign or recommend It to my child 

withdraw It from all students 
ZIZIl 9^^^ ^t back to the evaluation committee for 

reconsideration 

8. In Its place, what book of equal value would you recommend 
that would convey as valuable a picture and perspective of 
a society or a set of values? 



(Signature) 
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REQUEST FOR RSCOKSIDERATION OP 
OTHER PRir^TED I/JITSRIALS 

Tht spaces provided for answers on this form are not intended 

to limit co7:ment« Please feel free to write on the back or 
attach additional sheets. Each portion of this fom must be 
completed before the evaluation committee can reconsider the 
printed material* 



Author Type of material 
Title 



Request initiated by 



Address Telephone 



City Zip code 

Coaplainant represents 
himself 

name of organization 
identify other group 



!• To what in the printed material do you object? Please be 
specifici cite pares* 

2* What of value is there in this printed material? 

3* What do you feal might be the result of reading this 
material? 

4. "bid you read the entire work? What pages or parts? 

* _ » 

5« Are you aware of the teacher's purpose in using this work? 

6* What do you believe is the theme or purpose of this work? 

7* What would you prefer the school do about this work? 

do not assign or recommend it to ny child 
withdraw it from all students 
send it back to the evaluation committee for 
reconsideration 

8* In its place* what work of equal value would you recommend 
that would serve as well the purpose for which it was 
selected? 



(Signature} 
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REQUEST ?0R RECOr^SIDERATION OP 
AN AUDIO^VISUAL RESOURCE 



Tht spacts providtd for answtrs on this form are not intendtd 
to limit cownent. Pleait feel free to write on the back or 
attach additional sheets* Each portion of this form must be 
completed before the evaluation committee can reconsider the 
audIo*visual resource • 



Author or producer 
Type of material 



Title 



Request initiated by 
Address 

City 



Telephone 



Zip code 



Complainant represents 

...^ himself 

name of organization 
identify other group 



!• To what in the A-V material do you object? Please be 
specific* 

2. What of value is there in this A*V material? 

3* What do you feel might be the result of viewing or hearing 
this A-V material? 

^* Did you view or hear the entire A-V material? What 
parts? 

5* Are you aware of the teacher's purpose in using this A*V 
material? 

6. What do you believe is the theme or purpose of this work? 

?• What would you preJ^r the school do about this work? 

do not assign or recommend it to my child 
withdraw it from all students 
_ send it back to the evaluation committee for 
reconsideration 

6. In its placet what work of equal value would you recommend 
that would serve as well the purpose for which it was 
selected? 
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REQUEST POR RECONSIDSRATION OF A SPEAKER 

Tht «pact» provldtd for answers on this form "O^^";''"**'* 
?2 llStreo^tnt. ?leas» ft.l freo to writ, on th. back or 
.♦♦.ch ■ddi*ional ah.ets. Si • portion of this fom aust b. 
eSjlJtS bifSr. tS "liuatlon conaltt.. can r.consld.r th. 
prtttntation. 



Sptaktr 

Topic of prtstntation 
Rtquttt initiattd by . 



Occasion 



Addrtf f ^ • Ttltphont 

City - 

Complainant rtprestnts 



himsalf 

nana of organization 
identify othtr grow? 



!• To what in tht prtstntation do you objtct? Pltast bt 
specific* 

Z. What of valu. is thtrt in this presentation? 

3. What do you feel might be tht rtsult of htaring this 
prtstntation? 

k. Did you htar tht tntirt prtstntation? What parts? 

5. Art you awart of the purpost in presenting this speaker? 

6. What do you believe is the theme or purpose of this 
presentation? 

7. What would you prefer the school do about this presentation? 

do not assl^rn or reconmend it to my child 
do not assiirn or recommend it to any student 
have the evaluation committee reconsider it 

8. In his placet what speaker of equal value would you 
recommend thit would serve as well the purpose for which 
he was selected? 



(5ignacur*7r 
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FOOTNOTES 



^Ctnntth L. Donelson, td., Thf students' Right to 
Kational Council of Ttachtrs oi 



Read (Urbana, lll.i . 
EngIiiJ»» 1972) • pp. 7-9» 



^American Association of School Ubrarians, Ssh:^^ 
Llhrmrv Sill Qf Rirhts for Sehoel Library Kedia ?rorr>-.S 
Tchicaror American library Association, approvtd by American 
Association of School Librarians Board of Directors, June, 
1969). 

^Donelson, The Studer^ ta' Rirht to Head. p# 8, 
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APPENDIX A 



5 



1^3 



CITIZEN'S REQUEST FOR RECONSIDERATION OP A WORK 

Hardcover 

Author Paperback 

Title 

Publisher (if known) 
Request initiated by ' 

Telephone Address ;^ 

City - Zip code 

Complainant represents 

himself 

' (name of organization) ' 

(identify other group) - 

1. To what in the work do you object? Please be specific; 
cite pages. 

2. What of value is there in this work? 

3* What do you feel might be the result of reading this 
work? ^ 

For what age group would you recommend this work? 

5. Did you read the entire work? What pages or 

sections? [ 

6. Are you aware of the judgment of this work by critics?. 

?• Are you aware of the teacher's purpose in using this 
work? 

8. What do you believe is the theme or purpose of this 
work? 

9* What would you prefer the school do about this work? 

Do not assign or recommend it to my child 

Withdraw it firom all students 

Send it back to the English department for 

reevaluation 

10. In its placet what work of equal value would you 

recommend that would convey as valuable, a picture and 
perspective of a society or a set of values? ______ 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY BILL OP RIGHTS FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARY MEDIA PROGRAMS 

The American Association of School Librarians 
reaffirms its belief in the Library Bill of Rights of the 
American Library Association* Media personnel are concerned 
with generating imderstanding of ^ merican freedoms through 
the development of informed and responsible citizens. To 
this end the American Association of School Librarians 
asserts that the responsibility of the school library media 
center ist 

To la^ovide a comprehensive collection of instructional 

materials selected in compliance with basic, written 
selection principles, and to provide maximum 
accessibility to these materials. 

To provide materials that will support the curriculum, 

taking into consideration the individual's needs, and 
the varied interests, abilities, socio-economic back- 
grounds, and matiarity levels of the students served. 

To provide materials for teachers and students that will 
encourage growth in knovrledge, and that will develop 
literary, cultural and aesthetic appreciation, and 
ethnical standards. 

To provide materials which reflect the ideas and beliefs of 
religious, social, political, historical, and ethnic 
groups and their contribution to the American and world 
heritage and culture, thereby enabling students to 
develop an intellectual integrity in forming judgments. 

To provide a written statement, approved by the local Boards 
of Education, of the procedures for meeting the 
challenge of censorship of materials in school library 
media centers. 

To provide qualified professional personnel to serve teachers 
and students. 
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LIBRARY BILL OP RIGHTS 



The Council of the American Library Association reaffirms 
its belief in the following basic policies which, should 
govern the services of aill libraries. 

1. As a responsibility of library service, books 
and other library materials selected should be chosen for 
values ot interest, information and enlightenment of all 
the people of the community. In no case should library 
materials be excluded because of the race or nationality or 
the social, political, or religious views of the authors. 

2. Libraries should provide books and other materials 
presenting all points of view concerning the problems and 
issues of our times; no library materials should be pro- 
scribed or removed from libraries because of partisan 

or doctrinal disapproval. 

3. Censorship should be challenged by libraries in 
the maintenance of their responsibility to provide public 
information and enlightenment. 

4. Libraries should cooperate with all persons and 
groups concerned with resisting abridgment of free 
expression and free access to ideas. 

5. The rights of an- individual to the use of a 
library should not be denied or abridged because of his age, 
race, religion, national origins or social or political 
views. 

6. As an institution of education for democratic 
living, the library should welcome the use of its meeting 
rooms for socially useful and cultural activities and 
discussion of current public questions. Such meeting places 
should be available on equal terms to all groups in the 
community regardless of the beliefs and affiliations of 
their members, provided that the meetings be open to the 
public. 



February 21, 1970 



Dear English Department Chairman t 
I need your help. 

To gather data for my doctoral dissertation, I am surveying 
selected Michigan high schools to determine certain facts 
about book selection practices. I would appreciate greatly 
your answering the attached, brief questionnaire and 
retuming"it to me using the enclosed self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. All the information you supply will be 
treated in confidence i no school or person will be 
identified by name in .the dissertation nor in any subsequent 
publication or report. 

As yov know, questionnaire sxirveys are considerably weakened 
by an insufficient number of replies. Consequently, the 
questionnaire was constructed so that it could be completed 
quickly and simply with the hope that this will insure your 
reply. I thank you in advance for your time and response. 




Rollin Douma 

Graduate student, U of M 
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DIRECTIONS I Please reply to all questions applicable to 
your English department. 

1* Does your English department or school have a written 
policy or procedure explaining how books are selected 
for student use? 

yes- (WOULD YOU KINDLY INCLUDE A COPY WHEN 

RETURNING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE) 

no 

2. If your English department or school has no written book 
selection policy, please explain briefly how you or any 
member of your department select books for student usei 



3. Does your English department or school have a written 
policy or procedure for handling complaints about the 
books selected? 

yes (WOULD YOU KINDLY INCLUDE A COPY WHEN 

RETURNING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE) 

no 

4. If your English department or school has no written book 
complaint policy, please explain briefly how you or any 
member of your department handle a complaint i 



5. During the past 2| school years has anyone objected to 
or asked for the removal of a book an English teacher 
has used in class or recommended to a student? 

_____ no 

6. If you answered "yes* to the above question, which 
book(s) received an objection? 

Book li (title) (author) 

Book 2 1 (title) - (author) 

Book 3 1 (title) (author) 
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7. What was the objection, and who (i.e., parent, teacher, 
etc.) initiated the objection? 

Book It ' (objection) (objector) 

Book 2i (objection) (objector) 

Book fob.1ection) (ob.iector) 

8. How was the book being used when it received the 
objection? 

Book 1 Book 2 Book 3 

^ , R equired reading ^required ^required 

recommended recommended recommended 

^"free" _"free" ^"fT'Se* 

9. What happened to the book after the objection was 
resolved? 

Book 1 Book 2 Book 3 

,^retained-for use retained ^retained 

removed from use removed ^removed 
other (specify) I other other 

10. How serious a problem did the objection pose for your 
department? 

Book 1 Book 2 Book 3 

very serious very serious __very 

serious serious ^serious 

not very serious not very serious ^not very 

not at all serious not at all serious ^not at 

11. I encourage you to make comments clarifying or expanding 
your responses. Include them on the back of this page. 
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THE MICHIGAN COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OP ENGLISH 



January .10, 1973 



Dear Colleague » 

To complete a study of censorship incidents and book 
selection practices in Michigan public secondary schools, I 
need some information about your school. Would you kindly 
answer the following two questions? 

1, Does your English department or school have a written 
policy explaining how books are selected for student 



2. Does your English department or school have a written 
policy for handling complaints about the books 
selected? 



If your department or school does have either written 
policy, I would appreciate your sending me a com: * Your 
written policy (policies) might be useful to other schools 
now in the process of designing their own. You may use the 
enclosed, stamped, addressed envelope to send your policy 
(policies). 

Thank you. 



use? 



yes 



no 



yes 



no 
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